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REVERE irons Out Problems... 


F iT weren’t for bus bar (which Revere and other 
I companies make) and switches and wires and lots of 
other copper and brass and bronze products, you'd have 
to go to the power house to use an electric iron. Or to read 
the paper by electric light. Or get the dinner out of the 
electric refrigerator. Wouldn't make sense, would it? But 
Revere copper and copper alloys make a great deal of 
sense indeed in the electrical industry. They are used in 


Revere metals, from the lamp bulbs in the home to gia 
motors that roll heavy steel ingots into thick plate fq 
battleships, or thin sheets for automobile bodies. Becau 
copper must serve in so many different ways, Revere pr 
duces it in six basic types, and in various shapes and tempet 
Matching the right metal with the right job, from the pow 
plant all the way to your own electrical appliances, assur 
efficiency. If you are a manufacturer, come to Revel 

for mill products in copper, bras 


the very generators themselves, and 

as bus bars on switchboards and in me E VW - a 5 bronze, aluminum and magnesiut 
conduits under city streets they help COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED nd for skilled collaboration on th 
carry current to you. The smallest as Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 problem of selecting the right met 


well as the largest equipment uses 


230 Park Avenue, New York17,NewYork — for each need. 

















LABORATORY RESEARCH leading to new and remarkable 
products ... modern machinery to increase production and to 


lower costs ... plant improvements that mean more jobs—these 
are only a few of the essentials facilitated by bank credit. Loans 
by American banks over half a century have helped to make 
American industry the strongest and most progressive in the 
world ... Bankers Trust Company works closely with many of 
the country’s leading banks and corporations in providing 
the kind and volume of credit which American business needs, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


















































msoy feahir by FUN THIS SUMMER 





This lightweight, mahogany Duramold 12-footer 
is now ready for delivery, $250 plus crating F.O.B. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Here’s the ideal light craft for the fishing enthusiast . . . for the 
whole family. In this 1947 model feather-light boat, as in all the 
precision aviation work pioneered by Duramold during the war, 
fine craftsmanship shows in every inch. Buoyantly beautiful, 


you'll appreciate its outstanding points every time you toss it on top of your car. 


lift it in or out of the water or send it skimming over 
the surface. Whether you row it or power it with an out- 
board up to 16 h.p., the Duramold 12 is the all-purpose 
lightweight boat for year ’round pleasure and utility. 


AIRCHIL 











ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 
CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Divisions: Fairchild Aircraft, Hagerstown, Md. 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corpor 


© Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, L. I, N. Y. 
Duromdid, Jomestown, N.Y. * Fairchild Personal Planes, Strother Field, Kansas * Fairchild Pilotiess Plane, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
ation, Jamaica, L. 1, N.Y. © Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. I, N.Y. 








SPECIFICATIONS, DURAMOLD 12 
Length— 12 feet Beam—4 feet 
We ight—7 77 pounds with floorboard 
Hull— Duramolded mahogany with 
poplar core 

Keel & Gunwales—white oak, ash, or 

»yruce 

Seats (3) —lightweight aircraft 
construction to match boat 

Transom—especially reinforced for out- 
boards up to 16 h.p. 

mE mara te 4 aircraft grade, 
synthetic resin, glossy 

Fittings—brass 


For real, feather-light fun this summer 
mail the coupon today. 


DURAMOLD, Jamestown 6, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on your 
Duramold 12-footer. 


Name 





Address, 





City. 








State 
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“VASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





CeRvICE BOTH CONGRESS AND TRUMAN are 

, temporizing with the job Britain’s eco- 
nomic exhaustion dumps onto this 
ntry (page 103). 

The job: keeping capitalism afloat in the 
pditerranean—and in Europe. 

Neither the White House nor Capitol Hill is 
willing to pay the price—in terms of interfer- 
e with the domestic economy. 

2 














Britain’s piecemeal abandonment of its for- 

Rican commitments—to stall off economic collapse 
home—will leave a vacuum in Europe and the 

nes gor East. It threatens to cancel the slow postwar 

Ciiimb toward stability. 

> ~Hardly a nation in that part of the world can 
bnd alone. So, the question is: Shall: the U. S. or 

‘avenge Soviets provide the prop? 

rket:im It confronts the U.-S. with these choices: 

. Pulling out behind Britain. 





Propping Britain up with more money. 











Stepping into the vacuum with an American 








litical and economic program to replace that of 
e British. 














Congress may vote a stopgap credit for 
wmeece, if British troops stay, then make a pass at 
Bacgielping Turkey. 








4 But that’s about all you can see in the cards 
‘iy. That much can get through Congress with 








e tag: Stop Communism. 














Congressional tempers flare at bailing out the 
itish. Congressmen fear equally the threat of 
ssia astride the Dardanelles. Right now, it’s an 
passe. 

Taft looks for a way out that won't interfere 
th G.O.P. tax cut promises. Rep. Dirksen O.K.’s 
lief—food and medicine—but balks at rehabili- 
tion. 












It adds up to a lick and a promise. It stops 
ort of replacing Britain as the dominant force 
pporting western capitalism in the ‘middle 
orid’’ between the U. S. and Russia. 

2 
i =©TRUMAN’S DRAFT DECISION was made 
:@mefore he got the British S$.0.S. He let it stand, 
yway. 

So, the draft dies Mar. 31. The U. S. returns 
an all-volunteer military strength limited to 
070,000 Army, 571,000 Navy—’’ceilings’’ that 
tre set last year. ; 
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The notice is plain. 
To Britain and the world: The U. S. won‘t add 
to its foreign commitments with men. 





To Congress: Fixed boundaries on the amount 
of help to Britain. 





You can expect, however, that the end of the 
draft will mean a stepped-up drive to get some 
kind of universal training. Chairman Gurney of 
the Senate armed services committee talks of a 
compromise on four or six months’ service, instead 
of a year. 

Most of those who favor the scheme, however, 
aren't even hopeful. 

e 
HERBERT HOOVER’S REPORT on Germany 


dramatizes the cost of occupying a beaten enemy. 
It doesn’t kite the check the U. S. already has 
to pick up. 





Money for the things Hoover said are needed 
is already appropriated or in Truman’s budget for 
fiscal ‘48—except for the immediate ‘‘extras’’ 
Hoover called for between now and July. 

These may add up to $25 million, on a bill 
which totals $475 million. 

So, Hoover’s report serves as an expert's testi- 
mony in behalf of what’s being done in the joint 
U. S.-British occupation area. 

It pushes the urgency for continuance onto the 
front pages. At appropriation-voting time. 


REORGANIZATION of the executive branch 
of government goes onto the G.O.P. agenda. 

Young Sen. Lodge teamed with Clarence 
Brown, ranking G.O.P. member of House Rules, to 
get the ball rolling. They propose a commission 


to make an 18-month study, report to Congress in 
1949. 

Lodge sees his commission doing for the 
executive branch what the La. Follette-Monroney 
act sought to do for Congress. He’s been promised 
hearings on his project in a week or two. 

Commission would be composed of congress- 
men, government officials, and outside experts. 
Lodge’s choice for chairman is someone like Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, or Navy Secretary Forrestal. 

e 


UNION CONTRACTS now are immune for two 
years from attack under the Wagner Act by a com- 
peting union. Formerly the term was one year. 


NLRB calls its new ruling in the Reed Roller 
Bit case (page 95) a contribution to labor stability. 


But it shows again that the board is alert to the 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





mood of Congress. There’s been a string of modifi- 
cations recently. 

Such as allowing employers to: 

Talk unionism with employees—sometimes, 
at least. 





Fire workers who strike in violation of no- 
strike clauses, or to force recognition of a certified 








union's rival. 
Refuse to bargain when a union itself doesn’t 
bargain in good faith. 








Don’t be surprised if the House Labor Commit- 


tee injects realism in union strike votes into its labor 


bill. 

Objective: prohibit strike decision by workers 
until all bargaining and mediation efforts have 
failed. Vote then would be on management's 
final’ offer. Rejection would mean immediate 
walkout. 

The idea comes from scattered industry wit- 
nesses. And it’s part of the C.E.D. plan. Chairman 
Hartley is for it. He’s talking it up among his com- 
mittee. 

Criticism of today’s advance strike ballots: 
They‘re simply votes of confidence. 

e 

MILITARY PLANNERS got their way in the 
first skirmish over the so-called Army-Navy merger 
bill. 

The Senate voted to let its armed services com- 
mittee handle the measure, upholding Vanden- 
berg’s ruling over the protest of Chairman Aiken 
of Executive Expenditures. 

Companion bill in the House went to Hoff- 
man’s Executive Expenditures group without a fuss. 

Business interest in this bill runs to its surprise 
section shifting industrial mobilization from Army 
& Navy Munitions Board to a new planning agency 
modeled after WPB (page 16). 


The bill, as you know, isn’t merger. It sets 
up a new defense secretary atop the present mili- 
tary pyramid, and makes AAF a third independent 
service branch. But all the brass say they’re for it. 

e 

ARE FEDERAL RESERVE’S credit-control pow- 
ers obsolete because of the national debt and gov- 
ernment lending agencies? 

Rep. Jesse Wolcott of Michigan i the ques- 
tion. He concedes he has no ready-made answer. 
But he’s curious. 

So, he plans to lead his House Banking Com- 
mittee through a broad inquiry into the techniques 











6 



















for manipulating the supply and price of cre 
Hearings start next month. They may , 


along into next year. 
* 


Wolcott isn’t gunning for Federal Reserve 
knows it’s the $260 billion of federal debt + 
cramps the board’s style. 

The .debt gives Republicans and Demog, 
alike a vested interest in holding interest ro 








down. Debt’service, even at today’s low rates, is 
$5 bil billion lump in the budget. 

And the big federal lending outfits, of cour 
pass out loans for their own programs which g 
unrelated—often in conflict—to credit control, 

What Wolcott is looking for is a way aroy 
the stone wall which the debt problem presents. 

Good guess: You'll hear a lot about funding 
big chunk of the debt. 








SCIENCE FOUNDATION legislation, start 
through the mill this week, has a good chance. 


Controversial patent feature of last year’s K 
gore bill has been dropped. 








It would have dedicated to the public discove 
ies made with government money. Backers of t 
policy will try to restore the section on the Senc 
floor. But they won’t make a last-ditch fight. 
They'd rather have the official G.O.P. b 


than none. 
e 


U. S. MEMBERSHIP in the U. N. refug 
organization will be O.K.’d by Congress—with 
string attached, to make sure it doesn’t let dow 
U. S. immigration bars. 

The G.O.P. thus carries on—in this first test 
the bipartisan foreign political policy of last yeofifreat-gr 

Subscribing to I|.R.O. comes easy. U. S. mengipe land 
bership costs $73 million, compared to $130 millic uld wi 
spent by the Army on displaced persons in the loge'*Y ° 
year. 













For w 
° ppetizin 

If you have an especially nasty local lab 
situation in your town, the House Labor Commit 


tee might drop in for an on-the-spot look around 


its, ve 
xuries. 


To bri 


A subcommittee visited Pittsburgh, where a C.|.0gm ™ 
A.F.L. brewery feud has raged for months. Chai eneed 
man Hartley has asked for $40,000 to pay for mora’ *t 
such trips... . a 


Senate Republicans want an additional offic, e 
building for their expanding staffs.’ They‘ve got @ , \; 
bill setting aside $25,000 to pay for blueprints. . Bickel ; 

Veterans: Your Army discharge now is you 
priority certificate for buying surplus property fron 
WAA’s special set-asides for your own use. Hk 
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reat-grandmother, who prided herself on serving the best of 
e land “in season,” would scarcely believe her eyes if she 
buld walk into one of our modern supermarkets and see the 
riety of food we have in all seasons. 

For when farm fresh products are scarce, we may turn to 
ppetizing, nutritious canned goods... to meat, fowl, fish, 
its, vegetables, soups and hundreds of other necessities and 
xuries, both in season and out. 

To bring you these modern miracles of food with purity and 
ste unimpaired, research men and engineers have to meet 
e need for immaculate cleanliness and hygienic conditions in 
try stage of the processing. 

For years the technical staffs of International Nickel have 
tked hand-in-hand with designers, metallurgists, research 
hd production men throughout the food processing industry 
a wide range of equipment problems involving the use of 
ickel and Nickel alloys. To this extent they have contributed 


Inco Aids the Food Processing Industry 
to protect product purity... and You 


to the continuing improvement in quality and variety of proc- 
essed foods. 

Through this and comparable experience gained in technical 
service throughout industry, International Nickel has accumu- 
lated a fund of useful information on the selection, fabrication, 
treatment and performance of alloys containing Nickel. This 
information and data are yours for the asking. Write for 
“List A” of available publications, 


jickel 


Teaor waee 









HE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING, xewvorx sx. 
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is a @ new standard fer performance— 
Fee Einten enjoys an enviable 


Shed reputation — 
‘> fer economy of operation, ionger service and 


= staying power—SHOWN IS THE GEAR RE- 


DUCTION MODEL BUILT FOR EQUIPMENT. 


REQUIRING SLOW DRIVING SPEEDS— THREE 
RATIOS AVAILABLE: 6 to 1—4 to 1—2 to 1 
AS REQUIRED. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANU- 
FACTURER SPECIALIZING 
IN 1 TO 2 HP ENGINES 


SALES AND SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


See Your Dealer for New Low Price 


_ cao MACHINE cO.. 





SRS “Ries. 








THE COVER 


Lewis W. Douglas has started to Lon- 
don twice on hig h diplomatic missions. 
‘The first Fo was at the beginning 
of the war when the late President 
Roosevelt asked him to head the U'S. 
lend-lease mission in Britain. Douglas 
got only as far as Washington. One day 
of briefing convinced him that the im- 
mediate problem at that moment was 
shipping. He promptly switched to the 
War Shipping Administration where he 
remained as deputy administrator until 
the stage was set for D-Day. 
e Versatile—Douglas has been in Wash- 
ington all of this week being briefed for 
his second mission. This time nothing is 
likely to prove more urgent than the job 
to which he is assigned. As ambassador 
to Great Britain, it will be his respon- 
sibility to keep Washington informed 





‘about British problems, policies, and 


plans at one of the most critical periods 
in the Empire’s history. 

The ambassadorial nominee (Senate 
approval of his appointment is assured, 
may come any day) is one of the most 
versatile of this country’s business ex- 
ecutives. He was elected president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 1940. 

His grandfather was one of the found- 
ers of Arizona mining properties which 
are now a part of the Phelps Dodge Re- 
fining Corp., and Douglas, Ariz., is 
named for his family. Douglas was mem- 
ber of the Arizona Legislature in 1923- 
25, and represented his home state in 
Congress from 1927 to 1933. He still 
spends his holidays on his Arizona ranch. 
e Conservative? — London’s desperate 
fiscal problems will hardly baffle the 
new ambassador for he served as Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Budget for 18 months 
at the beginning of the first Roosevelt 
Administration. Because he resigned in 
protest of the New Deal pump-priming 
recovery program, his critics insist that 
he will report London’s socialist policies 
through jaundiced eyes. His friends 
declare he is far more of a liberal than 
a conservative, and will interpret the 
moves of the Labor government from 
the point of view of an executive who 
has made a success of every job he has 
undertaken. 

Outwardly, Douglas should find im- 
mediate approval among the present 
government leaders in London. He is 
thoroughly familiar with British prob- 
lems through his intimate wartime con- 
tacts on WSA and his participation as 
adviser in the Quebec, Cairo, and 
Teheran conferences. 


The Pictures——Keystone—Cover; Acme—15, 
17, 19, 21, 100; Press Assn.—18, 19, 80; Int. 
News—19, 41, 88; Triangle—105, 106; Under- 
wood-Stratton—63; Kaiden-Kazanjian—64; Black- 
stone Studios—72. 






Plan to put a plant 


in Upstate New York? Mysine 


cre St. 
** - 


Ask Marine Midland to 
help you place it righi 


It’s a big decision—selecting the 
right location—and often it depends 
on a lot of little decisions. Can a 
city bus line be extended ...a new 
street opened? Deciding such 
questions often requires a thorough 
knowledge of local conditions. 
Here’s how you can quickly secure 
such inside information about New 
York State. 

In 45 cities and towns there are 
Marine Midland Banks, manned by 
men who know their community 
through and through. At their 
fingertips is a wealth of information 
about the local scene. This know!- 
edge of conditions—and people—is 
at your service. Let Marine Midland 
help you get located! 


Marine Midland Banks 
serve 45 communities 
in New York State 











Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation E9 
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Steel, in 1947, is going to be a problem just as it was in 1946 (Report to 
Executives; BW—Sep.28’46,p7 1)—but not so much of a one. 

Supply and demand—barring upsets—will come into balance in six to 
eight months. Best guess is balance toward the end of the third quarter. 








oJ 

Output of steel has been pushed above 94% of capacity against earlier 
expectations of operations in the 90% to 92% range. 

It would be optimistic to expect the industry to get much beyond 95%. 
Some bessemer and electric furnace capacity can’t readily be used. 

Barring labor trouble or some other unexpected handicap, output can 
be held pretty much at present levels. But it won’t be easy. 

Scrap is tight and the freight car shortage—which may get worse—kept 
mills from shipping all the steel they turned out in January. 

The car shortage may also impede scrap movement from remote areas. 

a 

Steel mills can pour out 85,000,000 tons of ingots and castings this 
year if operations aren‘t interrupted. 

An operating rate of 95%, day in and day out, would yield 86,700,000 
tons. But some allowance has to be made for holidays and hot weather. 

* 

Output of 85,000,000 ingot tons of steel isn’t very far above earlier 
estimates. But there has been one important change. A ton of ingot now is 
yielding more finished steel than it did in times past. 

The prewar rule of thumb was that 100 tons of ingots would give 71 
tons of products; 29 tons of scrap would be generated in the process. Last 
year the product yield was raised to 73.7 tons. Late in the year, it topped 
75 tons. The average for 1947 should be 75 to 76 tons. 

On this basis, 85,000,000 tons of ingots mean 65,000,000 tons of 
finished steel—4,000,000 more than the prewar ratio would have indicated. 
* 

Production of 65,000,000 tons of finished steel should come very close 
to meeting demand. 

It would top 1941’s benchmark of 62,300,000 tons. In that year, 15% 
of the steel went to the military, so civilian users stand to get 11,000,000 
tons or 20% more this year than in 1941 (allowing almost 1,000,000 tons for 
the military). 

Peak industrial production this year will not be more than 15% to 18% 
above 1941. Of course, there is no straight relationship between industrial 
output and steel needs, but it gives a rough approximation. 

3 

Estimates of steel demand are hard to make. No one has all the figures. 
Few experts, however, put the 1947 total much above 65,000,000 tons. 

You can make it come out a few million tons higher by (1) adding enough 
to meet all export demands, (2) assuming an end to restrictions on commercial 
and industrial construction, and (3) figuring enough steel for 6,500,000 cars 
and trucks which the auto industry would like to build if it could. 

Needs would be less than 65,000,000 if the much-talked-of 10% to 15% 
decline in business activity were to take place later this year. 

3 

If production of finished steel’ this year does reach 65,000,000 tons, 

and if that matches demand, we still won‘t catch up any time soon. Inven- 
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tories have to be built up, and especially need to be balanced, before steel 
really will have overtaken demand. 

Most of the inventory building will come in the first half of this year, 
That’s why supply-demand balance is still six to eight months off. 

And even then we won't return to the buyers’ markets of the thirties. 

Exports will take up a good deal of slack. Light-gage flat-rolled prod- 
ucts, enameling sheet, and tinplate will be scarce into 1948. 

The break will come when finishing mills, now building, are ready. 

« 

Production of most durable goods will set peacetime records this year if 
industry has 65,000,000 tons of finished steel available. Autos and trucks 
should get enough for at least 5,250,000 units—just under 1929. 

One way that autos could break the 1929 record of 5,350,000 cars and 
trucks would be to emphasize lighter cars. Most companies have been produc- 
ing a high proportion of heavy cars, especially four-door sedans. This is partly 











’ due to the fact that purchasing power exists now, may not later. 


But, even though industry may get enough steel in terms of tons, it still 

probably won’t have all of everything in terms of products. . 
. 

Efficiency in converting ingots into finished steel has one paradoxical 
result: The mills generate just that much less “‘home scrap.” 

In making 65,000,000 tons of products, instead of 61,000,000, from 
85,000,000 tons of ingots this year, the industry loses 4,000,000 tons of 
scrap. Mills have either to buy that much more scrap or to use more pig iron 


(which would pinch buyers of merchant pig harder than ever). 
& 





One hopefui note on steel scrap is that the ship-breaking job is speeding 
up. This should now yield 40,000 tons a month; that compares with 33,000 
tons in November and 15,000 last July. 

Soaring scrap prices (though they may crimp steel mills’ profits) also 


will set scrap peddlers to scouring the countryside. 








Iron Age’s scrap composite is up to $33.75 a ton from $19.17 a year ago. 
Many mills pay even higher on “deals” or to get remote scrap. 
® 


Labor will continue to hold the key to the steel situation—on prices and 





profits as well as on production. 
Steel men today are optimistic. They think they can get an agreement 
on a moderate wage increase and can avoid strikes (BW—WMar.1‘47,p15). 
a 
Shading of prices, if there is any this year, will be to woo big customers 
for years to come. Concessions, barring a business bump, will probably be 


out of “extras,” leaving the basic price structure unchanged. 
& 


The steel industry s ace in the hole for increasing output in the future is 
the use of tonnage oxygen in making pig iron and steel. 
Experiments are well along (BW—Sep.7'46,p16). Results are revolu- 


tionary. Blast furnace output might be increased one-fourth by using oxygen 
in place of air; openhearth production might be increased almost as much. 


Now it becomes a matter of economics. Recent developments give hope 
of oxygen at $8 a ton; the mills see prices ultimately under $4. 

This production stretcher may be the secret of why the industry has cold- 
shouldered Washington’‘s urging of more basic capacity. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 8, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Yerk, N. Y. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Age Average 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . 2. . - *191-1 11906 = =191.3 158.5 162.2 


QODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)... ..........cccccccccccccccccceces 94.4 94.4 93.6 76.7 97.3 
ee MURMUMENINOD WE GUNGEE. . os ccc ccccccceceseesecccesescccece 104,802 +103,400 94,114 17,575 98,236 
sgineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $15,534 $14,854 $16,257 $11,342 $19,433 















ric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... ............ceeeeeeeeeees 4,797 4,778 4,777 4,000 3,130 
ee 4,771 4,786 4,650 4,726 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............ceeeeeeeecesecece ae 2,172 2,058 2,200 2,104 1,685 









ADE 






Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 77 80 81 69 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..............seeeeecseeees 53 53 56 51 52 
Money im circulation (Wednesday series, millioms)................-...++-- $28,262 $28,276 $28,265 $27,938 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 2% t+4+17% 25% 20% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............eeeeseececccees 74 58 65 15 228 









ICES (Average for the week) 









Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100).................24. 415.9 406.4 382.8 271.1 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 273.1 270.6 267.6 170.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 337.5 326.3 305.8 237.5 146.6 
ee UU CN, ss a os nkcccndaebccncevecscencscess $69.73 $69.73 $69.36 $63.54 $56.73 
Scrap en amemmneiee (eet Mae GOR). . o.oo ccc cs ccc ccccecccseececccccecce $36.67 $34.08 $31.67 $19.17 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........ceececesecccceees 19.954¢ 19.630¢ 19.617¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
Whest (Kameas City, bu)... 00... ccccvcccccccccccccvccsccccsccccscces $2.34 $2.29 $2.11 $1.69 $0.99 
i TD ns ck oon so tbwiesndesecesddtoekevedue 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 6.12¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)........... cece eeeeccccees 34.12¢ 33.99¢ 32.09¢ 26.78¢ 13.94¢ 
i i Mle SG os ds'n'acviein'ss eb eves ou cavecduaemansumnes $1.587 $1.600 $1.521 $1.330 $1.281 





Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............ccsecccecccces 25.75¢  25.75¢  25.75¢  22.50¢ 












ANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standatd & Poor’s Corp.).............ceeeeceeccees 122.8  +123.8 125.1 136.5 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.14% 3.13% 3.12% 2.94% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.55% 2.55% 2.56% 2.48% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 13-14% 14-14% 14-14% 100% = 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1% 1% 1% 3% 41-§% 







ey 












NKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.....................4. 38,686 38,758 39,902 37,610 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member ME esi k whch cee ck oon 55,056 55,116 55,805 68,148 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,712 10,648 10,499 7,382 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks. Peete eee e eee en ence ee ceceecenes 2,056 2,084 2,138 4,865 940 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 34,790 34,949 35,636 49,518 14,085 









Other securities held, reporting member banks... settee eee ee ee eter ee eeees 3,381 3,374 3,395 3,452 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................00. 690 610 700 1,039 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)................., 24,761 24,674 24,514 23,677 2,265 
climinary, week ended March Ist. + Revised + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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How does our new plant 


FIT INTO 


YOUR FUTURE? 


Frantiy, the answer is easy. Our new 
plant will make General Electric sili- 
cones—in quantity. But while we're get- 
ting ready to produce silicones, many 
manufacturers are thinking about how 
they are going to take advantage of 
these amazing products of chemistry in 
their own businesses. 

What makes silicones so remarkable 
is the way they resist heat, cold, mois- 
ture, and weather. That's why silicone 
products promise to have important ap- 
plications in many industries. 

For example, General Electric has a 
silicone rubber that seems made to order 
for the aircraft of the future. It with- 
stands temperatures as low as 55 degrees 
below and as high as 520 degrees F with- 
out losing its flexibility or elasticity. 


That's an important advantage for a 









rubber part that must resist both the 
heat of an aircraft engine and the cold 
of the super-stratosphere. 

Other silicone products offer exciting 
possibilities, too. Silicone oil will con- 
tinue to flow at 120 below zero! Yet it 
won't ignite at temperatures as high as 
570 degrees F. Silicone paints are likely 
to set new standards of resistance to the 
most punishing weather conditions. And 
thanks to silicones, baking enamels of 
the future promise to keep their sparkle 
and original colors indefinitely. 

Then there’s another result of silicone 








research, called prRI-FILM*—Gener 


Electric’s new water-repellent material 


We're expecting its moisture-resistan 
properties to find uses in protectin 
textiles, paper, plastics, glass, an 
ceramics. 

When will our new plant be ready 
produce these products? Some time thi 
summer. But you don’t have to wai 
until then to learn more about ther 
For more details on silicone produc 
write Resin and Insulation Materials Di 
vision, Chemical Department, Gener 


Electric Company, Schenectady 5, \.\ 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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While Wall Street waltzed around 
tlessly last week, thescommodity mar- 
bs—atter six weeks of working up to it 
jooked like a jitterbug contest. 
Hogs were at or near $30 a hundred- 
ight. 
Wheat went scooting up 10¢ a bushel 
a single session on the Chicago Board 
Trade, now sells for about $2.60. 
Copper jumped from 194¢ to 2li4¢a 
. (page 46). 
Silver, partially recouping earlier 
kses, hit 843¢ an ounce. 
In fact, just about everything coming 
ht of a mine or off a farm was caught 
a new price upsurge. Some prophets 
himed to see visions of pork chops at 
dollar a pound (retail) and began dust- 
g off the word “inflation.” 
The Contradictory Evidence—Soberer 
inds, however, failed to go along with 
ch ideas. There were too many con- 
pry factors. Department store oper- 
fs continued to talk about slipping 
les and prices (BW —Feb.15’47,p15). 
e nightclub business—barometer of 
sy money—was developing queasiness. 
ock prices were getting nowhere (page 
0). In liquor and cigarettes, dealers 
lked about the future grumpily. 
All in all, the commodity markets 
m to have gone on a lone spree. 
e explanation is largely twofold: 
(1) The current boom is indeed 
higue and can be traced, commodity 
commodity, to special circumstances. 
(2) There appears to be no long- 
m strength to present prices. Fu- 
res quotations (box, page 16) indicate 
at by fall the boom will have lost 
ne of its bluster. 
Special Circumstances—Pork is a 
ctacular example of how commodi- 
ts become involved in special circum- 
ences leading to remarkable prices. 
fst summer there was a feed scarcity, 
ereupon the Dept. of Agriculture 
ged reduction in hog numbers. Short- 
thereafter, OPA lapsed for several 
teks, causing sows to be brought to 
ughter which otherwise would have 
owed in fall (page 39). Ergo: a pork 
ortage and soaring prices. 
In wheat, government buying has a 
to do with present prices. Purchases 
relief shipments—about 300,000,000 
shels—have resulted in a spot pinch. 
ars on the Chicago ~ Bae sor trade 











































ommodities Play a Lone Hand 


Inflationary boom in foods, raw materials not reflected by 
st Of nation’s economy. Price rises caused by unique factors 
ecting individual commodities. Most will come down by fall. 


have been taking a beating in the March 
future; they would have needed some- 
thing like 3,000,000 bushels to settle 
their contracts and there wasn’t even a 
fraction of that amount available in the 
Windy City last week. 

e Short Crops—Cotton prices reflect two 
successive small crops with demand at 
record levels. Mills, worried about get- 
ting enough good quality to last them 
through the season, are thus buoying 
the market. 

Vegetable prices have gone up sharp- 
ly since the Florida freeze. 

In industrial raw materials, the world 
situation is kiting prices. Demand seems 
insatiable all over. 

e They'll Come Down—But soaring 
prices eventually will be the instrument 
of their own destruction. 

Present handsome hog prices, for in- 
stance, practically assure a spring crop 
larger than a year ago—which means 
more pork starting to market in Octo- 
ber. There isn’t any reliable forecast of 
what pork will sell for then, but larger 
hog marketings would bear down heavily 
on the price level. 

Prospects for a big winter-wheat crop 


are good. If weather is favorable from 
now to May, the country could have 
another bumper harvest. So July fu- 
tures are about 40¢ a bu. under current 
prices. 

It’s the same story in cotton. New- 

crop futures are 5¢ to 6¢ a Ib. below the 
spot price (BW —Mar.1’47,p95). 
e Watch the Weather—lThus, in a 
whole string of farm products, it’s a case 
of shortage now and relative plenty 
later. As soon as marketplaces can be 
sure that crops are not going to suffer 
from bad weather—and barring just 
such a setback—prices can be expected 
to start down. 

Of course, not all situations are so 
clear cut as those in agriculture. This is 
notably true of those industrial raw 
materials for which we must rely fairly 
heavily on imports. 
¢ Domestic Output Up—But home 
production, even in the metals, has 
been rising since ceilings were removed. 
Domestic copper output under the OPA 
lid was running 75,000 tons a month or 
less. Now it is up to 80,000, and ex- 
perts in the metal trades expect to see 
90,000 tons before long. 

Even at that rate, however, there 
won’t be enough copper. Industry re- 
cently has appeared to want around 
140,000 tons a month. That figure may 
include 20,000 tons of overbuying, but 
nobody really knows. Any way it is 
figured, though, there would seem to be 
a continuing need for imports of 25,000 
to 50,000 tons a month, always barring 





To market, to market to fetch a fat price. 


























































Scarcity Now, Relative 


In that theoretical, nonexistent 
case of a “normal” commodity mar- 
ket, prices of futures would rise 
slightly the farther they are away. 
Thus September would sell higher 
than July by the cost of carrying the 
commodity the additional months. 





September 
January Now Futures 
Wheat (bu.) ........:..... $2.06-$248 $2.594 $2.094 
SSS Ses eae Ne $1.34 $1.62 $1.514 
Cotton (Ib.) ....... 30.65¢ 33.80¢ 28.03¢* 
oS ee 25¢ 273¢ 234¢ 
PREM re Se 224¢ 254¢ 21k¢ 
Wool tops (Ib.) .......... $1.514 $1.58 $1.29¢ 
ete). ses... 824¢ 944¢ 7l¢ 
Black pepper (Ib.) ... 47¢ 57¢ 35¢ 
SA DD Sk OAs ae 26¢ 314¢ 243¢** 
* December. May, 194 ** November. 


Plenty Later 


These days, that is anything but 

the case. Speculators look for most 

things to be much more plentiful 

later this year than now. So distant 

futures, in most markets, are way 

under immediate-delivery levels. 
Here are a few samples: 








a decline in the level of business activity. 
e Rubber Poser—Natural rubber poses 
its own problem. As long as the gov- 
ernment imports whatever we use, allo- 
cates the supply, and fills the remaining 
needs with synthetic, there is no major 
price problem. But if controls come off, 
the industry expects every tire buyer in 
the country to demand one made of all 
natural rubber. 

While supplies of natural crude are 
steadily rising, many in the trade are 
convinced that a scramble for rubber in 
the present world market would lead to 
a chaotic price situation. 
¢ Boom in Pepper—And even black 
pepper, which brought 7¢ a lb. before 
the war, now is selling above 50¢ (BW— 
Nov.30’46,p30). But imports from the 
Netherlands Indies will knock that price 
down sometime soon. September fu- 
tures can be bought for about 35¢. 


MACHINES EASIER TO GET 


Purchasing agents are gleefully noting 
that light shop equipment—once scarce 
as diamonds—is now a little easier to 
come by. But heavy stuff is still hard to 
get. After informally comparing statis- 
tics, the purchasing agents more or less 
agree on the following timetable: 

Availability 


Type of Equipment Year Ago Today 
Knee-type milling 

machines .....+. 10 weeks 1-3 weeks 
Lathes (manufac- 

Sutin) ccccanves 24 weeks 10-14 weeks 
Lathes (toolroom).. 24 weeks 8 weeks 
Radial drills....... 10-15 weeks 3-6 weeks 
Sensitive drills..., 16-18 weeks 10-12 weeks 
Turret lathes ...... 2-3 months 2-3 months 
Punch presses, 

shears, press 10 months 

brakes .cocccece ° and up 10-32 months 
Mills and planers.. 12 months 12 months 
Conveyors ...cccce 8-12 months 8-12 months 
Electric trucks..... 5-7 months 8-10 months 
CPOE sccovnce eee 5-Smonths 9-12 months 


Peacetime WPB? 


Truman’s proposed civilian 
agency would coordinate mili- 
tary, industrial planning, set 
policies on critical materials. 


A peacetime War Production Board— 
a civilian agency to prepare for the 
wartime mobilization of industry—is the 
hidden stinger in the Army-Navy mer- 
ger legislation which President Truman 
sent to Congress this week. 

Industrial mobilization planning has 
always been a job for the military, in 
peacetime. Comes war, civilians take 
over the industrial job and the advance 
plans are mostly pigeonholed. At pres- 
ent, industrial mobilization is the re- 
sponsibility of the Joint Army-Navy 
Munitions Board, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the two services under a 
civilian chairman. 
¢ Purposes—Truman’s new plan would 
set up a civilian National Security Re- 
sources Board reporting directly to the 
President. It would take over the job of 
coordinating military, industrial, and 
civilian mobilization. The munitions 
board would be restricted to planning 
for the “military phases” of industrial 
mobilization. In wartime, presumably, 
the NSRB would be ed 5 to expand 
into the roles filled last time by WPB, 
OPA, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

Immediate responsibilities of the 
NSRB would include policy-setting on 
the program for stockpiling of critical 
materials—a job now handled by the 
munitions board. 

NSRB would also be charged with 
advising the President on “strategic re- 







location of industries, services, cove, 
ment, and economic activities whos Ol 
continuous operation is essential to 4) 

nation’s security.” The tremendous \; [ 
of decentralizing industry int p 





tions less vulnerable to atomic \.; 3s rule: 
one which the munitions board }y;¢ , 
its agenda. age 
e Diverging Views—Veterans of 4) 
military-vs-civilian battle for contro) qe 
the economy in the war were startled ¢ shakeup 
find a proposal like NSRB in the othcme™! . 
wise innocuous merger legislatioi. '[)} i is 
battle, though it sometimes dccencgme“) dor 
ated into persozalities, was essential : he 
dispute between two conceptions of ¢) heirs 
organization of a war economy: ple of 
e The military view that the arn pugh th 
forces should take what they needefm 8 
and let the civilian economy get alongap?’™o? 
on what was left. ; onstruc 
e The WPB view that the whol piploma 
economy had to be planned and run ; fall the 
a single fighting unit of which th pas 
weapons were merely the cutting edg } Whe 
Unless congressional spokesmen {qe P2™™ 
the military change the bill, or unledi Treas 
a weak appointment is made, the pr of seth 
posal represents a victory for the \VPI umende 
type of thinking. Last fall, ex-WPBe: the big 
who went through the mill with Donal and wai 
Nelson were urging the President + the \ 
create some such organization. pret Ch 
e Direct to President—Under Truman" for 
proposal, the NSRB chairman woul hee be 
be a presidential appointee reportingge™*-€Y 
directly to the White House. Othe oy on 
members would be “heads or repr’! 8° 4 
sentatives” of the executive depar Within 
t disap 


ments and independent agencies. 

Merger provisions of Truman’s pr 
posal would establish the Army, th 
Navy, and the Air Force as sub-cabing 
departments with substantially thei 
present organization. Over them woul 
be a “defense establishment” heade 
by a cabinet officer to do a coordina 
ing job. It would take over the presen 
complex of joint boards and committed 
and would set over-all policy. 


BRAKE FLUID STANDARDS 


Motorists soon will be able to get h 
draulic brake fluid to meet specific 
quirements, just as now they buy mot 
oil. The Society of Automotive Eng 
neers, which set standards for motd 
oils and other automotive needs, hi 
just defined standards for hydraul 
brake fluid. 

Two types are specified: one, a heav 
duty fluid for vehicles exposed to seve 
operating conditions; the other, a mo 
erate-duty fluid with a narrower temper 
ture range. 

Uniform performance requiremen 
are set up for boiling point, freezi 
point, rubber swelling, corrosion, stabi 
ity, evaporation, and viscosity. Test prd 
cedures and test equipment to be us 
are specified. 
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orld Bank Goes Wall Street 


Professional bankers, not diplomats, will set policy now. 


Where is a long story behind the dras- 
, Masakeup now going on in the man- 
"Bent of the World Bank. And the 
| is this: If you want to borrow 
Zev, don’t snub your bankers. 
| fhe Treasury and the State Dept. 
; fe Wall Street a quick brushoff a 
“Ble of years ago when they hustled 
pugh their plans for the International 
mency Stabilization Fund and _ its 
ppanion, the International Bank for 
astruction & Development. 
iplomats and ‘Treasury experts han- 
jall the negotiations at the Bretton 
ds conference (BW-—Jul.29’44, 
|, When Congress finally approved 
§. participation, the same diplomats 
| Treasury experts strawbossed the 
of setting up the bank and fund. 
mender—While all this was going 
the big banks and investment houses 
and waited. A lot of water has gone 
the dam since the days when 
wer Cleveland had to go to J. P. 
ygan for help. But the money market 
lcan be a mulish thing, and there’s 
imit-even these days—to what the 
psury can make it do if the big banks 
'tgo along. 
Vithin the past few months, the 
t disapproval treatment has begun 
tell. The Treasury and State Dept. 
y have surrendered control of half 
Bretton Woods machinery. They 
l run the affairs of the fund, but 
ull Street is quietly taking over the 
ik. 
0 official will say all this in so 
My words, but the current shakeup 






















































Robert L. Garner 
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rules out purely political loans. With McCloy as its president, 
age to bank’s credit rating may be repaired easily. 


in the bank’s management makes it 
perfectly plain. From here on, profes- 
sional bankers, not professional diplo- 
mats, will set the policies for what is 
potentially the biggest lending institu- 
tion in the world. 
e Trio From the Street—So far, the 
reshuffle has brought three new men— 
all with Wall Street backgrounds—into 
the bank’s top jobs. Additional changes 
up and down the line probably will fol- 
low as the new management puts down 
roots. 

John J. McCloy, big-time corporation 
lawyer and former Assistant Secretary of 





ae 








Eugene Black 


War, is taking over immedigtely as presi- 

dent. This spot has Gees Veena since 
last December when Eugene Meyer, the 
first president of the bank, suddenly 
handed in his resignation. 

Eugene Black, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York and 
son of a famous Federal Reserve gov- 
ernor, will be the new U.S. executive 
director. This is a key job, because the 
U. S.—as the only real source of capital 
today—will dominate the bank. To put 
Black in, President Truman had to ask 
for a resignation from Emilio G. Col- 
lado, public service career man and for- 
mer economic adviser in the State 
Dept., who had been the U. S. executive 
director since the bank was set up. 

Robert L. Garner, financial vice-presi- 
dent of General Foods and former vice- 

resident of New York City’s Guaranty 
Trust. will be the bank’s new vice-presi- 
dent. He takes the job left vacant by the 















John J. McCloy 


death of Harold Smith, former director 
of the government Budget Bureau. 

e “Calculated Risks’—The three ap- 
pointments put an all-Wall Street team 
in control of the bank. Translated into 
terms of lending policy, this means that 
the State Dept.’s plan to use bank loans 
as bait in its foreign policy will get a flat 
turndown. 

Any loans that the bank makes will 
be based mainly on economic factors. 
It will not hand out money for purely 
political purposes, although no one will 
be surprised if countries such as France 
get a better deal than some of the Rus- 
sian satellites, such as Poland. McCloy 
expects to take risks on his loans, but 
he intends that they shall be “calculated 
risks.” He wants nothing to do with 
projects that offer no hope of repay- 
ment. 

With Black as executive director, 

McCloy can make this sort of policy 
stick no matter what other countries 
have to say. The removal of Collado 
breaks the State Dept.’s hold on the 
bank entirely—which is why New York 
bankers insisted on it even though they 
like Collado personally. 
e No Choice—All this, of course, is bit- 
ter brew for the State Dept. But there 
was no way to avoid swallowing it. By 
the time McCloy stated his terms for 
taking over as president, the only choice 
the bank had was to accept or to go out 
of business. 

If it is going to make anything more 
than a few token loans, the bank will 
have to borrow money from American 
investors. And to float loans in the 
American money market, it must line 
up the big banks and financial houses 
behind it. 

When Eugene Meyer was president, 
the bank commanded a fair amount of 
confidence on the strength of his reputa- 
tion (_BW—Nov.2’46,p17). Meyer re- 
signed without giving an explanation, 


17 















but the word soon leaked out that he 
had tangled with the State Dept. over 
the question of loans for political pur- 
poses. That almost wrecked the bank’s 
credit once for all. 

e On His Own Terms—The only hope 
from then on was to get a prominent 
Wall Street man to take over as presi- 
dent. Half a dozen men—including 
McCloy—were approached and turned it 
down fiat. 

Meanwhile, the bank’s borrowing 

prospects sank lower and lower. The 
executive directors got more and more 
desperate as each day went by. Finally, 
they went back to McCloy and asked 
him to look over the layout and name 
his terms. 
e Tune Changes—As soon as McCloy 
accepted, the atmosphere warmed 
amazingly. Bartkers all over the country 
came out with statements of satisfac- 
tion. The Dewey administration intro- 
duced a bill in the New York legisla- 
ture to allow insurance companies to 
buy securities of the bank—a = of 
key legislation that had been held up 
while thé search for a president went its 
dreary rounds. 

It looks now as though most. of the 
damage to the bank’s credit rating has 
been undone. If Wall Street continues 
to get its way, things may go a ty 
deal smoother from here on. Meanwhile, 
bankers are keeping a watchful eye on 
the currency stabilization fund—and 
biding their time. 








- chance to be heard on effects o 


.as G.O.P. Senate 


Tariff Compromise 


G.O.P. pact with Clayton 
will give businessmen a chance 
to bring before the public any 
harmful effects on trade. 


Businessmen are to get a —_ 

tariff 
cuts made under the Hull reciprocal 
trade program. 

That is the really significant news in 
President Truman’s executive order of 
Feb. 25 reorganizing the government’s 
administrative machinery for handling 
this program. 

e Deal—Politically, the order was issued 
to ratify a deal between Senators Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan and 
Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado—acting 
spokesmen—and 
Under Secretary of State Clayton, un- 
der whose aegis the trade program falls. 

Vandenberg and Millikin promised 
that the Republican Congress would not 
interfere with the Administration’s pro- 
posed 18-nation trade agreement nego- 
tiations, scheduled to begin in April at 
Geneva. In exchange, Clayton agreed to 
modification of the working procedures 
for handling tariff cuts. 

e Provides an “Out”—Truman’s order 
specifically does three major things: 

(1) It stipulates that each reciprocal 


MANY WINGS FOR A NEW VENTURE 


The new “commander” of a surplus air force surveys his 895-plane fleet at Fort 
Hicks, Tex. Homer Snowden, Dallas oil man, paid War Assets Administration 
over $100,000 for a fieldful of planes. Too good to scrap, they will be recondi- 
tioned—for an additional $400,000—and resold, with Latin America a likely 
market. Meanwhile, another citizen-owner of an air force, Martin Wunderlich 
of Jefferson City, Mo. (BW—Aug.24'46,p15), reports that the job of melting 
down his 5,000 planes for scrap will start in a few weeks. 


trade agreement shall have an “e,., 
clause permitting the Pre ident 
modify or withdraw tariff conce 
made under the trade program jf 
prove harmful to domestic busines 

(2) It empowers the Tariff Com, 
sion, an independent agency respon, 
to Congress, to inquire on its own jp; 
tive into the effects of any tariff 
to advise the President, publicly 
their effect on business. 

(3) It provides that the governn 
interdepartmental committec yh 
compiles the basic information 
which U.S. negotiators base their g 
cession talks with foreign represey 
tives shall report directly to the Py 
dent instead of to the State Dept. 

e Counting on Publicity—Point ty, 
the modification of particular con 
to business. 

In its inquiries into effects of t; 
cuts, the Tariff Commission is direc: 
to hold public hearings. Business 
terests, and others, may come bef 
these hearings and tell their trou} 
that have resulted from a trade pact, 

While the President is not bound 
modify any tariff cut on the comm 
sion’s recommendation, the fact ti 
the recommendation is to be m 
public is expected to exert influence. 
e It’s Long Enough—This “truce” 
tween the Administration and the } 
publican leaders doesn’t satisfy all 0 
jectors to the reciprocal trade progra 
For example, not Sen. Hugh Butler, R 
publican from Nebraska, nor Re 
Harold Knutson, chairman of the po 
erful House Ways & Means Committe 

It does, however, satisfy enough 
the Republicans—and dissident Dem 
crats—to assure that there will be 1 
successful congressional revision of 
trade treaty act during its present te 
on the law books, which is until Jun 
1948. That’s long enough to permit ti 
Administration to complete its sche 
uled bargaining with the 18 nations. 

Also, by that time, it is expected th 
the proposed International Trade 0 
ganization under U.N. will have bed 
set up and ratification of its chart 
by the U.S. will be before the Sena 


FOR HAPPIER TOURISTS 


In Oregon, tourist travel is a maj 
industry. Only lumbering and agri 
ture surpass it. 

So that the state’s businessmen ma 
derive the greatest benefits from th 
trade, Oregon officials have recent! 
launched a brace of tourist host school 
Here, Oregonians will be taught the 
economic importance of keeping tou 
ists happy, and how to do it. 

Oregon’s Advertising Club, the state 
highway department, and a governo! 
tourist committee are sponsors of th 
project. Last year they conducted cig! 
schools. This year they plan on 2). 
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“BifEL UNIONISM: ANNIVERSARY AND CHALLENGE 


une, 1936: The C.I.O.’s top command—Hillman, First success, March, 1937: Myron Taylor, John Lewis 
ewis, Murray—sct the stage for organizing steel. negotiate a U.S. Steel contract without a strike. 






ie . om ae, 


Little Steel, Memorial Day, 1937: Fight for survival. 







RY 


On Mar. 2, ten years ago, C.1.0.’s 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tec sunk a taproot deep into the 
American industrial earth. It signed 
a contract with United States Steel 
Corp., which had been, since 1919, 
the strongest bastion of the open- 
shop. From that beginning, and 
through a permutation from the 
S.W.O.C. to United Steelworkers of 
America, the steel union has grown 
to one of the greatest aggregations of 
labor power the world has ever seen. 
It now blankets better than 90% of 
the country’s basic industry; is a 
large determinant of the business 
outlook; can exercise a powerful in- 
fluence over profits, prices, and em- 
ployment. Fostered * the psychol- 
ogy of a depression hangover and 
4 . ‘ New Deal labor policies, steel union- 
zs . m » 4 ism enters its second decade called 


ge upon to function in a new and 
is martyrs: Republic Steel dead. re. clisnste. 




























Its leader: Philip Murray. 
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Rail Fare Plea 


Eastern roads ask higher 
coach and first-class tariffs. In- 
creased operating costs and 
declining incomes are cited. 


Eastern railroads have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to inves- 
tigate passenger fares. They have re- 
quested, meantime, increases of 13.63% 
in coach tickets and 6.06% in parlor 
and sleeping car fares. 

The request, if granted, would raise 
the per-mile tariff for coaches from 2.2¢ 
to 2.5¢ and first-class fares from 3.3¢ 


to 3.5¢. In addition, most of the roads 
asked varying increases in commutation 
and other multiple-ride tickets, some 
for 20% and others for specific 
amounts. 
e Net Income Down—The railroad rea- 
sons for wanting an increase are the 
obvious ones. They report that labor 
and material costs last year were $468- 
million over the 1945 figure. Wages, 
they say, are up 19.6% over 1945 and 
46.9% over 1940, and fuel and other 
materials are up 20% over 1945. In ad- 
dition, the roads claim that the Crosser 
act, which went into effect Jan. 1, will 
increase the rate of payroll taxes this 
year from 64% to 83% or about $41- 
million. 

In their petition, the railroads use 


ICC figures to show that in |94, 
“reported net operating incomes” ;, 
Eastern District declined by 49 
over the previous year. By ein 
“adjustments” of the 1946 cxpeny. 
accelerating ' amortization for de 
projects, tax credits, and ot ier nq 
curring items, the roads show jn § 
decline from the previous ye: 

e Bus Lines to Wait—The intercis 
lines, which might be expected } 
in line, indicate they will delay a yj 
probably several months. They are , 
under an ICC investigation to ¢ 
mine if their present rates are too }; 
The bus strategy ultimately | 
counter the commission investig; 
looking to lower fares with a request 
higher ones. 


ill be 





Government economists are be- 
ginning to softpedal talk of a major 
business readjustment in 1947. The 
official line now is “qualified op- 
timism”—with the emphasis on the 
optimism rather than on the qualifi- 
cations. 

The latest pronouncement on the 
subject is a special report, “Produc- 
tion Outlook—1947,” by the Civilian 
Production Administration (now part 
of the Office of Temorary Con- 
trols). This is the most comprehen- 
sive—as well as the cheeriest—piece 
of crystal gazing that Washington 
has done on 1947 prospects. Because 
it branches out into general eco- 
nomics, it covers considerably more 
ground than the Dept. of Commerce 
predictions released earlier this year 
(BW-—Jan.18’47,p17). 
¢ Too Bullish?—The CPA study is 
considerably more bullish than the 
earlier report of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers (BW 
~—Dec.21'46,p5). To many econo- 
mists, it will seem willfully bullish, 
because they consider nothing fund- 
amental has happened since last De- 
cember to make the outlook for 
1947 any rosier. 

As CPA sees it, the U. S. economy 
can follow one of two roads dur- 
ing the coming year. Under “Alter- 
native A,” production and employ- 
ment would stay at about the present 
level or rise slightly; prices would 
stiffen moderately during the first 
half year and decline gently in the 
second half. Under “Alternative B,” 
prices would climb sharply in the 
first half, then break; production 
would expand only slightly in the 
first half year; in the second half, ‘it 
would start a “substantial” decline 
that would continue into 1948. 





e Conditions—CPA is betting on 
“Alternative A”—the happier pros- 
pect. But it concedes that at least 
five conditions will have to be met 
if everything is to go off on 
schedule: 

(1) There must be no further “sig- 
nificant” increase in prices. 

(2) Inventory accumulation must 
continue at a “substantial rate.” 

(3) Construction activity must 
keep on ‘rising. 

(+) Business investment in plant 
and equipment must stay at its pres- 
ent high level. 

(5) There must be no serious labor 
trouble. 
© Other Forecasts—All this may add 
up to a large order. But CPA as- 
sumes that -the major conditions of 
its “Alternative A” will be met. On 
this basis, it goes on to make a series 
of specific predictions. Here are some 
of the more important ones: 

Gross national product will total 
about $202 billion for the year. Un- 
der “Alternative A,” the rate will re- 
main at its present level, $210 billion 
through the first and second quarter, 
then decline slowly to a rate of about 
$194 billion or a little less at the end 
of the year. Under “Alternative B,” 
it would climb to a rate of $220 bil- 
lion, then fade out to $180 billion at 
year-end, 

Wages will increase in some in- 
stances this spring, probably averag- 
ing around 10%. 

Price declines are practically cer- 
tain for agricultural commodities, 
probable for textiles, apparel, and a 
few other lines. 

Total construction will run $20 bil- 
lion to $22 billion in 1947, against 
$15 billion last year. 

Building materials will be easier to 


CPA Views the Future Brightly—With Only a Few [fs 


get. Clay and masonry products 
(bricks, tile, cement, etc.) will be in 
ample supply. Lumber will be suf. 
ciently plentiful to meet require. 
ments. 

Steel product supply in total wil 
come to about 61 million tons, 18% 
more than in 1946, but still not 
enough to supply all demands. If the 
yield from ingots improves, the prod. 
uct supply may be somewhat greater 
(page 9). 

Copper supplies from domestic 
sources (page 46) will come to about 
1,090,000 short tons, which com- 
pares with 1946 consumption of 1, 
240,000 tons. 

Tin and lead will continue pain- 
fully short. 

Aluminum demand will be about 
2,300,000,000 Ib. in 1947. Domestic 
supply will be about 1,700,000,000 
Ib. 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard will 
continue tight until the second half 
of the year, then ease up. 

Passenger car and truck produc 
tion will hit 5 million. 

Household appliances will be pro- 
duced in great volume. Except in a 
few lines, such as sewing machines, 
supply will gradually come into bal- 
ance with demand. 

Men’s suit production will con- 
tinue to climb, but it is not likely to 
catch up with demand during the 
year. 

Men’s shirts probably will top 
1946 supply by 15% to 20%, but 
the backlog of demand will not be 
cleaned up entirely. 

Women’s wear will be in fairly 
easy supply throughout the year. 

Railway freight cars will continue 
short through 1947 ‘in spite of in- 
creased carbuilding. 
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First power plants seen 
perating in about five years. 
sdioactive isotopes, produced 
byproducts, have many uses. 






Man has always been a parasite of 
. syn. Our bodies run on solar power 
ked up by plants. Our industries 
metimes use the mechanical device 
falling water to tap sunpower. More 
ten they run on the stored solar en- 
py of coal and oil—stored by prehis- 
ric plants which used radiation from 
e¢ sun to pack chemical elements into 
stable arrangements. The energy is 
leased when they rearrange into more 
bble forms. 

A Different Source—On Dec. 2, 1942, 
» tapped an entirely new source of 
nergy, independent of the sun. This 
ps the energy stored, before the suns 
re formed, when subatomic particles 
xe packed together to form two un- 
ble heavy elements, uranium and 
orium. On that day, physicists at the 
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it niversity of Chicago demonstrated 
the peat several tons of uranium, embedded 
wr oth the proper spacing in several tons 
cater 4 S@phite, would generate heat and 
“"~ EBntinue to do so in a controllable, self- 
estic stained cougars ‘ 
sout Lhe. applications of that discovery 
om e'¢ already revolutionized one major 
-) , gpdustry—war—and have fundamentally 
” Banged the balance of international 
ain erength. Outside of those fields, it’s 
ue, most people are still inclined to 
cout et 28 though atomic energy were a pri- 
tic ete problem of statesmen, soldiers, and 





hysicists. 
Effect on Industry—Byt in recent 
ponths, alert industrialists have begun 
b realize that such a basic change, in 
area that runs as close to the heart 
every industry and technology as 
es fuel and power supply, is sure to 
ave far-reaching effects. This is even 
ore certain in view of the fact that 
ploitation of the new development 
as the full resources of the govern- 
ent behind it—to the tune, currently, 
f some half-billion dollars a year. 
Today, no prudent businessman, no 
tudent engineer dares make plans or 
ecisions reaching more than about 
ve years into the future without at 
rast weighing the possibility that the 
usis of his planning may be altered 
tr upset by the commercialization of 
iscoveries about the atom. 
Problems Posed—One immediate 
fect of this realization is to add a lot 
f question marks to problems such as 
lant location, process design, raw ma- 
erial selection. From the _ technical 
ide, firm answers to most questions on 
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hat Is the Atom’s Industrial Future? 





ATOMIC PROGRESS-—I 


apparent. As a source of electric 
biological, fundamental research, 


This is the first of four articles 
Report to Business Week readers. 





To the American businessman, 
awesome portent. As a weapon of war, its capabilities are horribly 


Just what are these potentialities? What are the facts that a 
businessman should know if he is to plan for a future which may be 
drastically affected by atomic developments in his field? To get the 
facts, Robert B. Colborn of Business Week’s Washington Bureau 
has conferred with scientists, industrialists, atomic leaders. 


atomic energy is a subject of 


power, as a tool for industrial, | 
its potentialities are enormous. | 


comprising an Atomic Progress 








the economics of the atom are several 
years away. What information exists is 
veiled in secrecy. And political factors, 
national or international, may delay or 
modify the commercialization of nuclear 
rocesses. 

But that there will be large economic 
effects, no one questions. 

Among technical and businessmen 





Industrial boom, too? 


close to the atomic work, there’s in- 
creasing agreement on the early appli- 
cations to be expected. ‘These conclu- 
sions are frankly speculative. Compe- 
tent men can be found who will insist 
that the expected applications are over- 
rated and the time factors underesti- 


mated. But business decisions which 
ignore these predictions should be 
made in the clear realization that a 


good deal of competent opinion is be- 
ing overridden. 


I. POWER GENERATION 


Commercial production of electric 
power from atomic engines is only about 
five years away. That’s the informed 
assumption today. Experimental pro- 
duction of power on a substantial scale 
will be under way within a couple of 
years in at least three places—Oak Ridge, 
Schenectady, and Chicago. 

e Question of Temperature—Energy 
production from atomic piles, such as 
those at the Hanford (Wash.) pluto- 
nium plant, has been a fact for sev- 
eral years. But it’s released by the pile 
in the form of heat. And so far, it has 
been produced at too low a teiperature 
to be used for anything except to heat 
the Columbia River by several degrees. 

The new power piles will be designed 
to operate at temperatures similar to 
those of a modern, high-pressure steam 
plant. Some fluid such as molten bis- 
muth, sodium-potassium alloys, or 
others which can reach high tempera- 
tures without creating high pressures, 
will be heated in the pile; the hot metal 
will generate high-pressure steam in a 
heat exchanger to run more or less 
conventional generating equipment. 

New piles at the Clinton laboratory 
in Oak Ridge and the Knolls laboratory 
in Schenectady are specifically designed 
for power production. The Argonne lab- 
oratory’s new pile at Chicago, though 
intended for general experimentation, 
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Rail Fare Plea 


Eastern roads ask higher 
coach and first-class tariffs. In- 
creased operating costs and 
declining incomes are cited. 


Eastern railroads have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to inves- 
tigate passenger fares. They have re- 
quested, meantime, increases of 13.63% 
in coach tickets and 6.06% in parlor 
and sleeping car fares. 

The request, if granted, would raise 
the per-mile tariff for coaches from 2.2¢ 
to 2.5¢ and first-class fares from 3.3¢ 


to 3.5¢. In addition, most of the roads 
asked varying increases in commutation 
and other multiple-ride tickets, some 
for 20% and others for specific 
amounts. 
e Net Income Down—The railroad rea- 
sons for wanting an increase are the 
obvious ones. They report that labor 
and material costs last year were $468- 
million over the 1945 figure. Wages, 
they say, are up 19.6% over 1945 and 
46.9% over 1940, and fuel and other 
materials are up 20% over 1945. In ad- 
dition, the roads claim that the Crosser 
act, which went into effect Jan. 1, will 
increase the rate of payroll taxes this 
year from 64% to 83% or about $41- 
million. 

In their petition, the railroads use 


ICC figures to show that in 194, 
“reported net operating inconies” ; 
Eastern District declined }) 4 
over the previous year. By soing 


“adjustments” of the 1946 e\peny 
accelerating amortization for de, 
projects, tax credits, and ot)ecr ny 
curring items, the roads show in § 
decline from the previous year. 

e Bus Lines to Wait—The in: ci 
lines, which might be expected ¢ 
in line, indicate they will delay a y; 
probably several months. They are , 
under an ICC investigation to a 
mine if their present rates are too } 
The bus strategy ultimately \ il 
counter the commission in: stiod 22 
looking to lower fares with a reque 
higher ones. 





Government economists are be- 
ginning to softpedal talk of a major 
business readjustment in 1947. The 
oficial line now is “qualified op- 
timism’’—with the emphasis on the 
optimism rather than on the qualifi- 
cations. 

The latest pronouncement on the 
subject is a special report, “Produc- 
tion Outlook—1947,” by the Civilian 


of the Office of 
trols). This is the most comprehen- 
sive—as well as the cheeriest—piece 
of crystal gazing that Washington 
has done on 1947 prospects. Because 
it branches out into general eco- 
nomics, it covers considerably more 
ground than the Dept. of Commerce 
predictions released earlier this * 
(BW—Jan.18’47,p17). 

e Too Bullish?—The CPA 
considerably more bullish doe 
earlier report of the Presid 
Council of Economic Advisé 
—Dec.21’46,p5). To many 
mists, it will seem willfully Bulli 
because they consider nothaa 
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e Conditions—CPA is betting on 
“Alternative A”—the happier pros- 
pect. But it concedes that at least 
five conditions will have to be met 
if everything is to go off on 
schedule: 

(1) There must be no further “‘sig- 
nificant” increase in prices. 

(2) Inventory accumulation must 
continue at a “substantial rate.” 

(3) Construction activity must 
keep on ‘rising. 

(4) Business investment in plant 
and equipment must stay at its pres- 
ent high level. 

(5) There must be no serious labor 
trouble. 


e Other Forecasts—All this may add 








CPA Views the Future Brightly—With Only a Few Ifs 


get. Clay and masonry products 
(bricks, tile, cement, etc.) will be in 
ample supply. Lumber will be suff. 
ciently plentiful to meet requit. 
ments. 

Steel product supply in total wil 
come to about 61 million tons, 18% 
more than in 1946, but still not 
enough to supply all demands. If the 
yield from ingots improves, the prod- 
uct supply may be somewhat greater 
(page 9). 

Copper supplies from domestic 
sources (page 46) 46) will come to about 
1,090,000 short tons, which conm- 
pares with 1946 consumption of 1, 
240,000 tons. 

Tin and lead tae continue pail 
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First power plants seen 
‘erating in about five years. 
dioactive isotopes, produced 
byproducts, have many uses. 


Man has always been a parasite of 
» sun. Our bodies run on solar power 
ked up by plants. Our industries 
netimes use the mechanical device 
falling water to tap sunpower. More 
en they run on the stored solar en- 
py of coal and oil—stored by prehis- 
rc plants which used radiation from 
e sun to pack chemical elements into 
stable arrangements. The energy is 
jeased when they rearrange into more 
pble forms. 

4 Different Source—On Dec. 2, 1942, 
. tapped an entirely new source of 
ergy, independent of the sun. This 
bs the energy stored, before the suns 
ere formed, when subatomic particles 
re packed together to form two un- 
ible heavy elements, uranium and 
orium. On that day, physicists at the 
niversity of Chicago demonstrated 
at several tons of uranium, embedded 
ith the proper spacing in several tons 
graphite, would generate heat and 
bntinue to do so in a controllable, self- 
stained process. 

The applications of that discovery 
we already revolutionized one major 
dustry—war—and have fundamentally 
anged the balance of international 
ength. Outside of those fields, it’s 
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hat Is the Atom’s Industrial Future? 





ATOMIC PROGRESS-1 


Report to Business Week readers. 





To the American businessman, atomic energy is a subject of 
awesome portent. As a weapon of war, its capabilities are horribly 
apparent. As a source of electric power, as a tool for industrial, | 
biological, fundamental research, 

Just what are these potentialities? What are the facts that a 
businessman should know if he is to plan for a future which may be 
drastically affected by atomic developments in his field? To get the 
facts, Robert B. Colborn of Business Week’s Washington Bureau 
has conferred with scientists, industrialists, atomic leaders. 

This is the first of four articles comprising an Atomic Progress 


its potentialities are enormous. 








the economics of the atom are several 
years away. What information exists is 
veiled in ‘secrecy. And political factors, 
national or international, may delay or 
modify the commercialization of nuclear 


processes. 


But that there will be large economic 
effects, no one questions. 
Among technical and businessmen 
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close to the atomic work, there’s in- 
creasing agreement on the early appli- 
cations to be expected. ‘These conclu- 
sions are frankly speculative. Compe- 
tent men can be found who will insist 
that the expected applications are over- 
rated and the time factors underesti- 
mated. But business decisions which 
ignore these predictions should be 
made in the clear realization that a 
good deal of competent opinion is be- 
ing overridden. 


I. POWER GENERATION 


Commercial production of electric 
power from atomic engines is only about 
five years away. That’s the informed 
assumption today. Experimental pro- 
duction of power on a substantial scale 
will be under way within a couple of 
years in at least three places—Oak Ridge, 
Schenectady, and Chicago 
e Question of Temperature—Energy 
production from atomic piles, such as 
those at the Hanford (Wash.) pluto- 
nium plant, has been a fact for sev- 
eral years. But it’s released by the pile 
in the form of heat. And so far, it has 
been produced at too low a teinperature 
to be used for anything except to heat 
the Columbia River by several degrees. 

The new power piles will be designed 
to operate at temperatures similar to 
those of a modern, high-pressure steam 
plant. Some fluid such as molten bis- 
muth, sodium-potassium alloys, or 
others which can reach high tempera- 
tures without creating high pressures, 
will be heated in the pile; the hot metal 
will generate high-pressure steam in a 
heat exchanger to run more or less 
conventional generating equipment. 

New piles at the Clinton laboratory 
in Oak Ridge and the Knolls laboratory 
in Schenectady are specifically designed 
for power production. The Argonne lab- 
oratory’s new pile at Chicago, though 
intended for general experimentation, 
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The world’s first atomic pile, now located in suburban Chicago. It com- 
menced operation at the University of Chicago’s Stagg Field Dec. 2, 1942. 


will run at high temperature and will 
incorporate a heat exchanger. And it’s 
a safe bet that any of the future piles 
being planned—in the U. S., in Canada, 
in England—will be designed to utilize 
the energy produced. 

e Competitive Position—Cost will not 
be an obstacle to the use of atom-fueled 
electricity. Only official word so far on 
cost is an estimate of 8 mills per kwh. 
It was submitted by R. C. ‘Tolman, sci- 
entific adviser of the U. S. delegate to 
the international committee on control 
of atomic energy (BW—Sep.14’46,p18). 
This figure is some 30% higher than the 
cost of coal-generated power in areas 
where coal is plentiful. But it would 
make atomic power economical in any 
area where coal costs more than about 
$10 a ton. 

If, as now appears likely, Europe and 
England face permanent shortages of 
coal, then atomic power, even at 8 mills, 
could be a matter of economic life or 
death wherever no large blocks of hydro 
power are available. 

A great many engineers and physicists 
in atom work are convinced, however, 
that this official figure is far too high, 
was deliberately made ultraconservative. 
They think they’re working on a power 
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source which, right from the start, will 
be competitive on a cést basis with any 
other fuel. 

e Forecast—There are highly respected 
scientists. who predict privately that 
within 20 years substantially all central 
station power will be drawn from atomic 
sources. 


If this prediction is even part 
the effects on the coal and o. 
tries, the railroads, the industri 
oil and coal as raw materials, 
industries tributary to all thes 
are incalculable. - 

e Complications—A complicatin 
in determining actual power cos: 
question of byproducts. An 0; 
pile always produces valuable 
tive materials. These could be « 
tional source of income (of cou 
cost of the labor necessary to 
the fission products would hav: 
deducted). Another income 
might be the use of the pile for 
mental, metallurgical, or chemic 
poses. 

Thus, pricing of atomic power 
likely to involve some of the compli 
tions encountered in distributing thd 
costs of a multipurpose hydroclectry 
project, such as TVA. 
¢ No Lack of Ore—Supply of atom 
fuel does not appear to be any obstack 
either. Uranium and thorium, the ty 
known fuels, are rather plentiful. Knows 
world resources of good ore are said t 
have sufficient power potential to meet 
the world’s total power needs all }y 
themselves for something like 20 year 
And exploration for uranium has been 
intensive for only a few years. Extra 
tion from low-grade sources—graniti 
shales, seawater—has hardly been studied 
at all. 

Statistically, uranium is a fairly con: 
mon element, scarcer than copper but 
more plentiful than tungsten, zinc, 0: 
lead. Thorium is about three times : 
plentiful as uranium. 

Once the technical problems of buil 
ing commercial power plants are worked 
out, installation where they’re needed 
will probably be able to go forwai( 
rather rapidly if the international sit 
uation permits. The fissionable mate. 
rial now being manufactured and stoct- 
piled for military purposes can, if it is 





Never underestimate the power of a woman: A twist of the dial crank at the 
lady’s right controls the uranium chain reaction in the Argonne atomic pil 
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re You Using 


his Helpful 
teel Guide? 


Complete Stock List and Buying Data 
for Reference when You Call... 


mplete information on Ryerson Steel—de- 
ed listing of more than 10,000 kinds, shapes 
i sizes—ready for your steel buying conven- 
tein the new Ryerson Stock List and Data 
bk. Also included are pages of time-saving 
mative data on Average Physical Proper- 
, AISI and SAE Standard Steel Composi- 
ls and a wealth of other facts and figures. 
t book is cataloged to simplify the work of 

hasing men, metallurgists, engineers — 


ryone who specifies, buys or works with steel. 


sizes listed are not always in stock, be- 
of the great demand, but Ryerson con- 
es to carry the country’s largest stocks. With 


the Ryerson Stock List to guide you, one call, 
one order, one shipment, will often cover a varied 
group of steel needs. 

Copies of the current 1947 edition have been 
widely distributed, but if you do not have one, 
contact the Ryerson plant nearest you. And be 
sure to check Ryerson for all steel requirements. 
If the exact steel you need is not in stock our 
experienced staff will be glad to suggest a prac- 
tical alternate, 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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JUST PUT THEM WHERE 
YOU NEED AIR 








INVESTIGATE the Wayne 
Auxiliary Unit Plan for expanding 
compressed air facilities beyond the 
limits of your central unit by using 
departmentalized compressors. Then 
you can add buildings wherever you 
like and move departments without 
regard to compressed air pipe lines 
or central unit capacity. You save 
money when only a few departments 
work overtime and you may have 
air at the right pressure for each 
individual process. Write today for 
illustrated booklet and catalog of 
Wayne Air Compressors. 





Industrial Division 
THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
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released, 
power pi 

There are some other chara: teri: 
peculiar to atomic power, whic 
the moment highly significant 
ing the industrial effects of co: 
ized atomic energy. 
¢ Limitations—Atomic energy \ 
most suitable for central-stati: 
installations. The necessity for 
reactors and for disposing o 
products seems to rule out n 
of atomic engines in vehicles 
tions might include large naval yes, 
where an unlimited cruising 1diy 
desirable; submarines, where 
sence of air consumption would 
indefinite submersion possible; 
haps very long range or interp 
rockets. 

The central stations can be of 


ig the initial m 
es. 


ind pe 


aneta 


ty 
Wi 





types: primary piles, similar to thoy J WS 
Hanford, and secondary reactors. P; i 
mary piles produce both heat (conver % 


ble into power) and secondary or “ma 
ufactured” fissionable materials, ; 

as plutonium. Engineers talk in tem 
of 500,000 kw. or more for such p 
mary reactors. Secondary reactors 4 
units which use the secondary fissi 

able materials—probably in denature 
form—as the source of energy. Pot: 
tial output of such a reactor is perha 


20,000 kw. to 100,000 kw. (BW—-0; 
25’46,p24). 
e Variable Output—Technically, 


power output of any atomic device 
extremely flexible, can be varied casi 
from a few watts to the level of 2 
atomic bomb. Maximum output of « 
atomic power plant is limited only } 
the capacity of its heat-transfer syster 

But from an economic standpoint, 
high load factor is imperative, becau: 
capital investment is by far the large! 









































Radioactivity of transmuted elemen 








is checked with Geiger countet 
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0 “Ceremonial Masks” 
for you to pass 
when you do business 


t BRISTOL BRASS 


IFIED DEADPANS, with brains to match, have never had 
place in Bristol’s business philosophy. They’re too costly. 
ot they take all the joy out of life, and most of the benefits 

of business — by freezing any attempt at friendliness, 
d by putting the hex on the simplest transaction with 


the most complex mumbo-jumbo. In the end, they usually 
succeed in driving away all amicable spirits with their out- 
worn, rigid ritual. 

No, Bristol has never made a fetish of the artificial face — 
either the dark and dismal or the super-sunny. We simply 
put the best face possible on any situation. For, as we see 
it, we're in business to make and keep good friends by giv- 
ing them good service on a good product — and to see that 
all concerned have a reasonably good time in the process. 

If you see it the same way — and if your product has a 
profitable use for Brass sheet, rod, or wire made faithfully 
to your dimensions and alloy-specifications — then it 
would certainly be a pleasure to talk business with you, 


whenever you say. 


The BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
Makers of Pras since 1550, Dristol, Connecticut 
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LIGHTNING STRIKES MILL 


fire follows...loss set at near $4 million 


... SAVES LIVES and PROPERTY 


A gutted tower ... crumbling walls . . . 400 idle 
workers ... months to rebuild, The cost of insuffi- 
cient defense against fire. 





Like an atomic blast, flames leap above the 
doomed plant. Lightning had started it—noth- 
ing to stop it. C-O-Two immediately locates 
fire, signals an alarm and snuffs out the fire. 


On the night of July 3, 1946, lightning struck the 

rear section of a building of a large textile mill. 

Before the fire department arrived, the whole struc- 

ture was in flames. Despite later assistance of three 

_ fire departments from neighboring towns, flames 
éu a > spread and destroyed two plants and several ware- 
houses. The next morning showed a total loss of 


fo A = $3,800,000. Cause: inoperative and inadequate pro- 
P ay / tection. 
t} at “__ The C-O0-Two Industrial Smoke Detecting and Fire 


«sf  _-~ Extinguishing System protects your plant 24 hours 
a a day. The slightest thread of smoke in any pro- 

i a tected space sets off an alarm and floods the space 
7 with a dry,sub-zero, heavier-than-air cloud of carbon 
dioxide gas. It sweeps around obstructions, pene- 
trates narrow spaces and snuffs out every trace of 
fire. Machines, materials, records and electric appa- 
ratus are_not harmed. Non-conducting, C-O-Two is 
safe to use on running electric motors and live wires. 


Where smoke is present in normal eperation, 
heat-actuated devices set off alarms and discharge 
carbon dioxide when the temperature 
rises to a pre-determined point. C-O- 
Two is available in a size for every 
risk — famous Squeez-Grip portables, 
wheeled and hose reel units and com- 
plete automatic systems. Write us for 
more information on safe, modern 
C-O-Two fire protection. 





C-0-Two FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 * NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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element of cost. Once a plant \ 

up, cost of fuel replenishment \ 

a minor factor. 

@ Flexibility—Most novel featu 
atomic power plant is that it 

pendent of transportation. Be: 
fuel input is measured in pound 
than tons, it can be located \ 
power is needed, no matter how 

sible the spot. 

Thus, it can have a profound ef 
on the geography of all power-consi 
ing heavy industries. It might }eco; 
economic, for instance, to refine aly; 
num near the bauxite deposits, rat} 
than to transport bauxite to 
power supply, as is done today. 


ll. TRANSMUTATION 


It’s as a power. source that nucle, 
fission can be expected to have its in 
mediate and massive economic cffect 
But it also opens the way to do thing 
to matter, to change its character, ; 
~~ that were never possible beforc- 
only on a minute laboratory scale. | 
the atomic pile, energies never befox 
available can be turned loose on t) 
structure of matter. 

e Alchemists’ Dream—One thing . 
ready obvious is that the old dream | 
transmutation of the elements is now a 
accomplished fact, and on a significant «@ 
scale. Transmutation has been possibi 

for years in the laboratory, using cyc! 

trons and other types of “guns” th 
shoot subatomic particles. But alway 
before it’s been on a scale too small t 

have industrial significance. 

The biggest job of transmutation ti 
date is the manufacture of fissionable 
material itself. One such material oc 
curs in nature, the scarce 235 form of 
uranium. By using the energies of fi 
sion of uranium 235, the common 235 
form of uranium is transmuted into the 
synthetic fissionable element, _pluto- 
nium. Similarly, thorium, not readil 
fissionable, can be transmuted into 2 
fissionable form of uranium (U233). 

It’s quite possible that in the future 
some of the now rare but important cl 
ments may be most easily obtained, no! 
by prospecting for them, but by manu: 
facturing them out of some other cle- 
ment. 

e New Tools—Even more significant 's 
the manufacture of radioactive isotopes 
of common elements. Most elements 
never occur in radioactive form in na-§ 
ture. But radioactive forms of nearly 
every element can be made in quantit) 
in an atomic pile. They have exactly the 
same chemical properties as the natural 
elements. But they possess the addi- 
tional property of emitting radioactive 
waves, just as radium does. 

The research and medical value of 
radio-isotopes has been well publicized. 
But their potential usefulness in many 
industrial processes is not as_ widely 
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Cap for 12,000-Ton 
Hydraulic Forging Press /| 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








From jeweler’s torch to 
open hearth there's no heat- 
ing job too large, too small, 
too difficult for GAS. 

When Mesta Machine 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
poured the world’s largest steel 
Casting, weighing 600,000 
pounds, the charges in four 
Gas-fired open hearth furnaces 
were ready simultaneously, 
demonstrating the complete 
controllability of GAS. 

That same GAS which 
fires industry's giant open 
hearths is the fuel used for the 
pinpoint flames which heat the 
precious metals for fine jewelry 
making. GAS is the depend- 
able fuel for the widest variety 
of dificult and exacting heat 
requirements. 

Wherever heat is used in 
arts or industry, there’s a job 
GAS can do better. Because 
GAS is readily available, so 
easily controlled, and so flexi- 
ble, the installation of depend- 
able Gas equipment can be 
accomplished quite readily. 

Your Gas Company will 
assign an Industria] Represent- 
ative to bring you up to date 
on developments in the appli- 
cation of GAS for your pro- 
duction processes. 




















Maybe you need 
more horse power 


We're talking about more horse power for cutting 








Few heavy-duty cutting machines were made available 
to industry during the war. Many plants now find them- 
selves underpowered in their lumber-cutting departments. 


By having an all-purpose Model GE 7%4 Horse Power 
DeWalt in each of these departments — pattern work — 
crating and boxing—construction and repair work inside 
and outside the plant—you make more horse power avail- 
able. You help workers get more, and better, work done. 


DeWalt is powered for continuous duty ... is capable of 
many different cutting operations. The number, in fact, 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator. The 
more your workers use this all-purpose power saw, the 
more uses they'll find for it. 





For the expanding production so much desired and so 
greatly needed today, DeWalt is practically a “must” 
for many plants. 


We invite you, as an executive, to secure more information 
for your technical men. Write for our catalog. DeWalt 
Products Corporation, 353 Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


DEWALT 
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realized. Two types of use are prop; 
ing — as radiation sources and as ‘race; 
© Radiation Uses—As a source ©: per, 
trating, high-energy radiation, a) 1ckyo, R A 
of radioactive material provides . 9; 
paratively inexpensive way of doi; 
many inspection and other jobs th; 
now call for bulky X-ray appara’ 

A cheap and convenient source ¢ 
radiation may also have revolutionay 
uses in the chemical industries. 11) may 
chemical reactions, radiation has 4 ca; 
lytic effect, permitting reactions at oy 
temperatures which otherwise would o 
cur only at high temperatures or not af 
all. This effect has been little studied 
except in photography. But several 9 
companies are now investigating its a 
plication to the cracking of petroleum 

Even such prosaic uses as sterilizatio 
of sewage and ionization of the 3 
around a moving belt to dissipate statig 
charges are being seriously considered, 
e Tracer Uses—Radioactive isotopes get 
their value as tracers from the fact that 
even microscopic quantities can casily 
be detected by their radiation. That is 
the radioactive waves which they emi 
can be easily recorded on instruments, 

The ability to identify a particular bi 
of material hice great research value in 
such a problem, say, as studying the ex 
change of metal between the two su 
faces of a bearing. 

A bit of radioactive copper included 
in the bronze of some inaccessible bear 
ing would make it possible to detect 
wear in the bearing by a radiation check 
of the lubricating oil. 

Cavitation (vacuum formation 
around turbine blades might be de- 
tected in the same way. 

Proportions of alloying material 
could be checked without the need for 
a chemical analysis. 

The possibilities are endless. 

Production of radio-isotopes is still 
so small as to limit their use to labora 
tories. But they'll be available to indus 
try within a year or two. Any wide use 
of power piles would make radio-iso- 
topes a routine industrial tool. 
e Effect on Crystal Structure—There is 
still another possible application of 
atomic energy to the field of metallurgy. 
The crystalline structure of materials 
has been found to change markedly 
when they are subjected to bombard- 
ment from neutrons in an atomic pile. 
Since the physical properties of most 
metals depend on their crystal structure, 
many investigators think that neutron 
bombardment could be used as a new 
form of “heat treatment,” producing 
properties not obtainable by the con- 
ventional annealing and tempering. 


lll. THE FUTURE 


As now conceived, atomic energy 
merely substitutes an atomic pile for 4 
conventional steam plarit in developing 
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RACIOUS HOSPITALITY on Canada’s Rail Trail 


Located in Canada’s finest vacationlands and 
busiest cities are 12 luxurious Canadian National 
hotels. Come on business or pleasure. Your near- 
est Canadian National office will be glad to help 
you make reservations and plan your itinerary. 





THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED. Canadian National Offices in the U.S.—Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada: 360 
McGill St., Montreal. 


© 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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How Much You'll Save 
with AO Safety Goggles 


, 


Typical records show that even the slightest of eye injuries 
costs approximately $15.00 (in lost time, idle machine time, 
medical attention, etc.). Yet, according to the Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, 98% of all eye injuries can be prevented by 


the use of safety goggles. 


AO Safety Goggles are saving sums like these: a manufacturer of 
electrical equipment—$14,000 in two years; a large machinery 
maker—$44,000 annually. And in most instances entire eye protec- 
tion programs pay for themselves in six months to a year. 


Why not look at your own eye injury costs, and figure what an 
adequate eye-protection program would save. As a help in figuring 
send for a copy of the new booklet “Eye Accident Costs.” 

Write to Box B. 


American & Optical 
Safety Diwisiéie 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





| the heat required to generate p) 


But atomic energy itself is an ele 
force. Some day a means ma\ be fy 
to harness this force directly, insteaj 
using it to generate heat which myy 
reconverted into power. ‘Today 
thought is little more than a diay 
researchers’ eyes—but so was atomic 
sion a decade ago. 

In the offing is the possibility tha 
tool of uranium fission may leag 
other energy-releasing nuclear chay 
In theory, there are many such chagy 
The stable elements are those of mig 
weight in the neighborhood of ; 
when heavy elements break down 
ward this middle level or when jj 
elements combine to form mid 
weight ones, energy should be teleg 
e Hydrogen Research—It is known 
promising research is already under 
on energy from hydrogen. When at 
of hydrogen combine to form helij 
much more energy is freed than by 
fission of the same quantity of uraniy 
The energy of the sun, itself, is beli¢ 
to come from this combination. 

Standard theory is that the hydrog 

to-helium transmutation can occur 9 
at temperatures such as those in the 
—millions of degrees. If this is com 
it would seem that a chain react) 
generating heat at this temper 
faster than it could be dissipated, co 
only be maintained in a body 
where near the size of the sun. 
e Superbomb?—Thus hydrogen ha 
looks promising as a.controlled po 
source. But the announcement of 
search on hydrogen is widcly taken 
mean that a uranium bomb could 
used to produce a flash of sun-scale te 
perature that would set off an atog 
reaction in a quantity of hydrogen-p 
haps resulting in a bomb a hundred 
a thousand times as powerful as 
outmoded plutonium affair of We 
War II. 


SKF DECENTRALIZES 


SKF Industries, Inc., is joining 
growing trend toward industrial deo 
tralization. Finding itself in a spot wh 
further physical expansion of its p 
facilities at Philadelphia is impracti 
the firm is readying factories at Sh 
pensburg, Pa., and Hornell, N. Y. 

William L. Batt, SKF president 3 
former WPB chairman, says the mf 
will result in a 50% increase in out 
of spherical roller bearings. He expé 
occupancy by July 1. 

The Shippensburg site, formerly 
cupied .by a furniture manufactul 
who became a wartime casualty, 
house the stamping department fn 
which parts will be shipped to P 
delphia. The Hornell plant was bt 
by a company which changed its mi 
and never occupied it. The cast-t 
department will locate there. 
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BALTES a roa) accounting job 


that 
VY lead 
Chand id 
r S for lies Compu 

if mid Up) iY 

of 7; 
down ¢ VA 
Wille 00 CMOYCES. 

mid - 
Telea 
OWN 
nder 
en at 
helig 
n by 
Urania One of the most enthusiastic National users to 
belie we : be found anywhere is a manufacturer employing 
n. . about 60 people in his office and factory, and 
Vdrog ; having a daily posting of accounts receivable of 
< ao, > - only about 40. 

a ae : \ While no one, or two, or even three, of his 
te 3 + - Or: ‘ accounting jobs would have justified machine 


operation, yet his National Multiple-Duty Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machine is so flexible that, 
single-handed, it handles his entire accounting! It 
produces his accounts receivable; accounts pay- 
able distribution and general ledger; payroll— 
both checks and cash; stock records—on order 
and on hand; salesmen’s commission accounts; 
and sales distribution by products and by sales- 
men—all accurate, all balanced, all up to the 
minute at any moment! 

Prior to his use of the National machine, two 
of these jobs—stock records, and sales distribu- 
tion—were not available at all. And the others 
meant endless work, with all of the usual dupli- 
cations, triplications, month-end peaks, and 
laborious searches for differences. 

If you employ from about 50 people up, let 
your local National representative show you 

exactly how the right National 
accounting system can save you 
time and money, while giving you 
better control of your own busi- 
ness. Or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 
9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


perat 


In just a matter of seconds this Multiple-Duty National Ac- 
counting Machine changes from one type \of work to another 
The removable form bars, vukhich make this possible, simply lift 


cut and srap in—no screws, catches, or fittings to fuls with. 


In great batteries, this same National Accounting Machine 


serves many of the country's olget sim ololal <mrolaloMlalelehiial—s: 


Making business easier 
for the American businessman 
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BETTER LIVING 


MAKES 
BETTER BUSINESS 
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This Is Oneot the Things 
PENSACOLA 
Offers Industr 


T © THE MAN who is 
thinking of establishing an in- 
dustry in the South, Pensa- 
cola offers an outstanding 
advantage .. .« fine living 
conditions for employer and 
employees . . . an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy life while 
making a living. 





Here on the breeze-swept Gulf Coast, is a 
sunny climate, with mild winters, relatively 
cool summers. Here are beautiful homes, fine 
schools and churches, a progressive cquncil- 
manager government. Every kind of outdoor 
recreation . . . swimming, fishing, bathing, 
hunting, golf, etc. Conditions conductive to 
contentment and success. 


All the Usual Requirements 
for Successful Industry 


Pensacola is ideally located 
“at the top of the Gulf, in 
the heart of the South.” It 
has a deep water port with 
excellent dock facilities; two 
railroads; intracoastal water- 
way; good plant sites; pure 
water supply; electric power, 
and gas; nearby resources of 
many kinds; nearby markets; 
American labor. On your trip 
South, visit Pensacola and 
see for yourself. For booklet 
and special information, write 





Municipal Advertising Board 


PENSACOLA 


AT THE TOP OF THE GULF 


IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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Tools Unlimited 


Four measures to speed 
disposal of war surplus get 
industry backing. Government 
agrees to speed program. 


The government now seems con- 

vinced that industry can’t absorb all of 
the $1,500,000,000 of surplus machine 
tools still on hand. And the machine- 
tool industry feels that what can’t be 
sold, given away, or put into a military 
reserve, should be junked. 
e Deliveries on Schedule—With indus- 
trial reconversion nearing completion, 
industry’s need of surplus machines is 
rapidly diminishing. The tool industry 
can now deliver new equipment in most 
categories on normal schedule. It re- 
gards the still overhanging war surplus 
as a threat to future business. The War 
Assets Administration’s surplus sales are 
becoming more and more costly. 

WAA and the Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board have now agreed with the 
industry that a new, vigorous disposal 
program should be set up, certainly by 
July 1. The objective would be to wind 





up disposal operations ins; 
months. 
© For Sale to 
ures to be proposed by the {..) };,; 
will be release of the Recon): \\¢+\5, 
nance Corp. from its obligat 
or rent the $600 million w: 
it owns to operators of 
owned plants at 1% of valuc 
These tools are part of {| 
threat and the Machine ‘I’o 
Assn, wants RFC empowere: 
them to WAA for sale to the « 
¢ For Defense—A second hope { , 
stantial disposal is to the milit, 
serve. A team of government ; 
tors is in the field, selecting meh; 
for inclusion in a standby of 
units. é 
Proposed legislation would .Xq 
transfer of such tools without pym 
in cash. Additional legislation i yy 
study which would stockpile 1), 
to 200,000 machines in long suply t 
proposed custodian, probably th ‘1g 
ury, to be drawn on in emergercy, 
¢ For Education—A third prop)sal 
be an organized effort to givejnachi 
perhaps for $1 each, to edusational 
stitutions. An unwieldy aid com 
cated donation program has been 
effect for some time bgt without m 
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LIFE PICKS UP ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


Big and fast, the luxury packet Delta Queen 1s preenmg for high-geat 
civilian service on the Mississippi. River men regard purchase of the ship 
by Cincinnati's Greene River Line as another indication of a big river 
revival. Built in Scotland just before the war, the $1 million, 2,600-hp. 
boat saw war service transporting troops in San Francisco Bay. Soon it HRacil 
will start the 40-day $35,000 tow through Panama Canal to New Orleans. Bi onorg 
It will start work as a 300-passenger pleasure craft in 1948. 0 bos 
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These three factors ave the unwritten plus-values in every 


-E contract — 


nowledge — to solve today’s, and tomorrow’s, steam 


enerating problems. 


xperience — to interpret, from a world-wide back- 
round in every important industry, the specific needs of 


ach installation. 
acilities —to manufacture complete steam 
enerating units for every recuirement, from 


0 boiler horse power up to the largest. 














MAN once looked at this substance 
A and asked, “What is it, black flour?” 
Actually he was looking at coal .. . ground 
to about the fineness of flour — pulverized 
coal. 

That was nearly 30 years ago when 
C-E engineers first demonstrated that 
powdered coal, as it was then called, was 
a practical and highly advantageous fuel 
for firing boilers. Today it is the generally 
accepted method of firing large power sta- 
tion boilers and is widely used for boilers 
in the middle-size range. 

But pulverized coal firing proved to be 
something more than just an improved 
method of burning coal. It opened the way 
to other important developments such as 
the water-cooled furnace, the use of pre- 
heated combustion air and the designing 
of boilers far larger than had been con- 
sidered practicable. In all of these devel- 
opments Combustion Engineering had a 
major part. 

The total contribution of pulverized 
coal firing to the national economy cannot 
be accurately calculated, but it is conserv- 
ative to say that in coal savings alone it 


amounts to millions of tons annually. 
B-122 


C-E RAYMOND BOWL MitL — Today's most 
advanced design of coal pulverizer — a 
standard component of the C-E Pulverized 
Coal System. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

















The 14 great “City Ice" Cold Storage Ware- 
houses offer the most complete, up-to-date 
facilities available anywhere for scientifically 
correct cold storage of all perishables. Contact 
us today for space in markets that interest you. 


foe Ge mepeel ouch eke AE ane), | 
Ihe CITY ICE & FUEL 
Company 


HEADQUARTERS: 
33 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 3 


* . 


that’s winning 
warm friends for 


@ 14 coLp sTORAGE WAREHOUSES 


@ IN THE CITY ICE SYSTEM. 


@ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Seaboard Terminal & 

@ Refrigeration Co. 
HORNELL, N. Y. 

@ The City ice & Fuel Co. 

@ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


. Federal Cold Storage Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Federal Coid Storage Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Polar Service Company 
ST. Louis, MO. 
Mound City Ice & 

Cold Storage Co. 

ST. Louis 


mo. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 


NATIONAL 

STOCK YARDS, iLL. 
North American 

Cold Storage 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Springfield ice & 
Refrigerating Co. 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Galveston Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Crystal Ice & Cold 
Storage Go. 





“i Mall GRINDER 


A Mall Flexible Shaft Grinder en- 
ables workmen to clean and finish Wi 
metals, sharpen tools, refinish 
automobiles, rasp tires and drill 
faster...easier. It relieves the op- 
erator of the weight and vibration 
of its high speed motor through 
the use of flexible shafting. Thus, 
at the same time that it increases 
the productive capacity of each 
man, it also substantially ; 
reduces his fatigue. 

Mall Portable Power Tools are used 
to advantage in industry, construc- 


tion, the home workshop, and on 
the farm. Write today for Catalog. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7768 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois 





result. WAA has been critic 
not untangling a maze of priorit 
conditions and for not pus! 
give-away deal. Schools have sh 
tle interest to date. 

The tool builders argue that th 
sands of vocational schools, high ; 
and colleges, might be glad to h 
equipment if its advantages were pro», 
erly presented. If WAA doesn’t p; 
donations to schools, the machii- 
industry itself may promote the ply 
¢ For Export—A fourth avenue 0/ 
posal is exports, but this would m 
only a small volume. Countries th: 
need equipment have little monc 
would have to borrow from the U_ § 

Moreover, manufacturers wou!d 
sist that exported machines be recond. 
tioned, because they don’t want the; 
reputations damaged by faulty tool; 
¢ Output Catches Up—WAA has no 
in inventory machines that cost $11 (0. 
000,000. Nobody knows the cya 
number—there may be 300,000. It « 
pects federal agencies to declare surplu 
about 125,000 more units that cog 
about $500 million—over a billion andy 
half in all. Up to now, WAA has sold 
120,000 pieces that cost $480 million, 
So, of a round total of $2 billion in wa 
surplus tools, only about one-quarte 
has been disposed of to date. (The 
present annual rate of production- 
around $325 million—is approaching the 
over-all disposal figure.) 

Inevitably, a substantial proportion 
of the surplus is bound to end up is 
scrap. When that happens the gover 
ment will look back wistfully to the 
prices it could get if many of these tools 
were scrapped now. 


FERTILIZER OUTPUT CUT 


The Amy is shutting down five of the 
17 surplus ammunition plants in which 
it has been manufacturing fertilize 
(BW-—Jan.11’47,p22). As a_ result, 
monthly capacity of the over-all project 
will drop from 29,000 tons (on a nitro 
gen-content basis) to 21,000. 

Reason for the curtailment is a shot: 
age of specially equipped railroad tani 
cars. Many government-owned cars 0 
the required types were used during the 
war in ammunition production. Subse: 
quently most of them were leased to pr 
vate industry. A War Dept. reque: 
for permission to recapture them \ 
turned down last week by the Office ¢! 
War Mobilization & Reconversion. 

The five plants being shut down are: 
the ammonia plant at Louisiana, \I 
solution plants at Dana, Ind., and King 
port, Tenn.; and graining plants « 
Grand Island, Neb., and Milan, Ten: 

American farmers won’t be hurt ! 
the decision. Full impact will be felt | 
the occupied areas in Germany and 
Japan, for which the Army program \ 
planned. 
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VER have a clean shirt become dirty 
during a 30-minute trip to the office ? 
Who hasn’t, and the cause was probably 
airborne particles of smoke and soot. And 


the cause of this minor irritation may be the 





source of a major problem in your business. 


For example, smoke carbon was a trouble 
maker in this cotton textile weaving plant. 
Just a few particles of greasy smoke settling 
on the yarn results in an inferior fabric 
because it produces off-color whites and 
reduces brilliancy of color. But this plant, 
although located in an industrial area, has 
no problem now because all air entering 
the working areas is super-clean, having 
been filtered electrostatically by an AAF 
Electro-Matic Precipitator. 


Whether you are a merchant or manufac 
turer, dust, soot and smoke can cost you big 
money. Clean air reduces soilage of mer- 
chandise, prolongs machinery life, contributes 
to the accuracy or purity of a product and 
protects health of customers and employees, 


The American Air Filter Company is a 
specialist in the design and application of 
air filter equipment. Offering the only come 
plete line of product, its recommendations 
are unbiased. There’s an AAF representative 
in your area who is qualified to discuss 
“clean air” as applied to your specific needs. 
Write for complete information. 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


387 CENTRAL AVE., LOUISVILLE 8, KENTUCKY 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


AIR FILTERS 


AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 























| a s First 


TO PROVIDE 
GROUP INSURANCE 
FOR 

AIRLINE PILOTS 


This typifies the progressive 
viewpoint with which Connecti- 
cut General approaches group 
insurance problems. 


Seeilieiiiede dite. ete 


For progressive handling 
of YOUR Group insurance 
through a progressive 
company, consult: 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
connecticut §/ e 
tue / 
PROTECTED 


PAY ENVELOPE 


A POST CARD WILL BRING YOU “NOTES AND 


QUOTES", A MONTHLY DIGEST OF NEWS ON 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. 
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Wages and Sales 


Sirs: 

Business Week recently carried a very 
interesting tabular representation of the 
percentage changes in weekly and hourly 
earnings that occurred between January, 
1946, and August, 1946 [BW—Nov. 9 
"46p88]. 

Of particular interest was the last 
column headed “Wage Bill as Per- 
centage of Total Sales,” which I am de- 
sirous of reproducing, in part, in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Labour Gazette. 
Are there, to your knowledge, similar 
statistics dealing with the wage bill as 
a percentage of the cost of production 
in the various industries dealt with in 
the table? 

Also, I would appreciate direction 
to the source of any material which 
might expand the last column of this 
very excellent table. 

Charles Levinson 
Labour Gazette, 
Dept. of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The figures representing the wage bill 
as a percentage of total sales for manu- 
facturing industries were derived from 
the latest Census of Manufactures 
(1939), which was published by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 
There is no similar comprehensive com- 
pilation of data built on the concept of 
“cost of production”—which, we pre- 
sume, would be value of sales minus 
profit. 

For nonmanufacturing industries, we 
had to have recourse to other sources, 
the majority of which, as footnoted, had 
more easily available the total salary and 
wage payroll rather than just the wage 
portion thereof. 

You can expand this column for other 
manufacturing industries by resorting to 
the 1939 census; to expand it for non- 
ee nee industries will present 
different problems of source information 
in each case. 


Well-Taxed Railroad 


Sirs: 

The Arcade & Attica R.R. [BW— 
Nov.9’46,p20] is not a cooperative, al- 
though it receives plenty of cooperation 
from its stockholders. It is a stock 
company organized under the laws of 
the State of New York. It has no ex- 
emption from any kind of tax. Taxes 
for the year 1946 showed an increase 
of 317% over those of 1918, its first 
full year of operation. 

Since 1928 the track has been re- 





built with treated ties and 70 Ib. rail 





in place of the wornout 56 |), ., ast 
Ib. steel originally in the hic. ° 
diesel-electric locomotive pu: To 
1941 replaced four steamers, l 
line still has one fairly modern .; esult 
me! 
db 






gine as a standby. 

Due to the absence of war jy 
tries on the line there was bu: a « 
wartime increase in our gross reve, 


although the increased cost og Pp 

and material made profitable . On F 

exceedingly difficult. a rect 
R. I. Cartwngificago. 

Secy., Treas., Genl. Mgr. ng at | 

Arcade & Attica R. R. Corp., bre. Ar 

Arcade, N. Y. bits f 

ermarh 

Research Head well 
ynaly 

Sirs: 1 hock 


You say that [BW—Feb.15'47,p4 kes, th 
“About this time, William J. Broggmprise. 
32-year-old president of Technifnigmmly unc 


met Dr. George Schwarz. Schwarz hilivesto 
been head of Photo-Produits Gey, been 
S.A., of Antwerp, Belgium.” sumn 
Dr. George Schwarz was actually §V—-Av 
the employ of our parent company fMmscatce 
head of the chemical research and qqgps S0OT 
lytical laboratories. s brec 
R. Admecher t 
The Gevaert Co. of America, low h 
Williamstown, Mass. ntirel 
U.S. 
“Look for the Label” pe 
Sirs: get, 


What is this “National Fire Und 
writers’ Laboratory” mentioned at t 
close of your otherwise excellent artic 
on “Codes Under Fire” [BW-—Jan. 
"47,p19]? 

_ From our 53 years of experience, ) 
suspect rather strongly that your wit 
meant us—Underwriters’ Laboratone 
Inc.—the nonprofit perpetual tn 
which has for its primary purpose ti 
determination of the relation of varia 
materials, devices, constructions, 2 
methods to life, fire, and casualty ha 
ards. 

We have always been in the fos 
front of fire prevention and fire pr 
tection work and, being human, like {April _ 
have that fact recognized—besid@i{May | 
which it benefits everyone if we leM{June | 
the public to “look for the label” for ig@July - 
own protection and safety. agus 


W. S. Austiggepten 
An Octob: 


Noven 
Decen 
Januar 























Wh 


August 
Januar 
Januar 
Januar 
Januar 
Januar 
Januar 
Februa 
March 


Asst. Secretary, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 


Chicago, Ill. 


’ 
Your suspicion is correct. The write Den 
put a regrettably misplaced confidend 
in the preciseness of his memory { 
names. 
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OMMODITIES 





ast Year's Bill 


Today’s high hog price 
esult of over-slaughtering last 
mer. Housewives’ strike 
ld bring it down again. 


prices last week blew the lid 
On Feb. 25, top grade butcher hogs 
a record high of $30 per ecwt. at 
cago. Since then they have teetered 
ig at figures mostly just below that 

And that means that mom pays 
hits for a pound of bacon at the 
ermarket. 
igns Told—To everyday folks who 
bnalytically relish pork chops and 
» hocks without w: atching farm sta- 
ics, the new price level was a horrid 
rise. But to the relative few who 
ly understand the complex workings 
livestock-meat economics, the signs 
i been unmistakable as far back as 
summer. They had prophesied then 


itself felt at stockyards and farm hog 
pens by reducing packers’ bids for the 
animals. 
e Demand Still Strong—As yet, packers 
report, consumers show no signs of 
holding back. Obviously alarmed by the 
prospect of consumer indignation, the 
packers’ American Meat Institute this 
week urged “that consumers use discre- 
tion in purchasing pork . . . retailers 
have other meats more satisfactory 
from the consumer’s point of view. 
Meat processors like the whole thing 
no more than housewives whose budgets 
are pinching. Chicago’s Union Stock 
Yards on Mond: ry received 12,000 hogs, 
about 60% of the normal supply for 
this season. One of the larger plant’s 
hog killing and cutting gangs conse- 
quently worked only seven hours instead 
of Monday’s usual ten. 
e Only a Rumor—Scare rumors circu- 
lated that farmers are selling off bred 
sows and gilts for today’s big money, 
rather than feed them and their im- 
minent litters of piglets for sale at a 
problematical price six or twelve months 


from now. ‘The truth seems exactly con- 
trary to this scuttlebutt. 

A large national packer surveyed his 
plants from Minnesota to Missouri, 
from Ohio to Georgia, found they are 
low high the price of hogs can soar getting only a driblet of any kind of 
ntirely within the collective control hog females. Obviously farmers are 
U.S. housewives. Any time a suff- reserving their she-stuff for breeding. 
nt share of the womenfolk decides Midwestern corn-hog farmers today 
to pay retail prices dealers now have __ typically have in their cribs enough corn 
get, the back-pressure will make to feed to market weights all of the pigs 


V—Aug.24’46,p21) that “pork will 
scarce until next fall (1947), which 
s soon as Seciaitaeoncd pigs from 
s bred this fall can be marketed as 
cher hogs.”” 








What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Gas & Other House Total 
Elec- Fuels Fur- Cost of 
Food Clothing Rent tricity & Ice nishings Misc. Living 


August, 1939....... 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 1006 1004 98.6 
January, 1941*...... 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 100.8 
January, 1942....... 1I6.2 IG: “1084 96.7: TIES F182 108.5. 1420 
January, 1943....... 133.0 126.0 108.0 96.8 117.5 23:8 333.2: 1207 
January, 1944....... 136.1 134.7 108.1 96.0 122.7 128.3 1184 124.2 
January, 1945....... 37.3. 143.0 108.3 95.5 123.6 143.6 123.3 127.1 
January, 1946....... 141.0 149.7 108.3 93.8 127.2 1488 125.4 129.9 
February ...ceoee-.- 139.6 150.5 108.3 93.8 127.8 149.7 125.6 129.6 
_ ae 140.1 153.1 108.4 92.9 127.7 150.2 125.9 130.2 
. ere 141.7 154.5 108.4 92.6 127.8 152.0 126.7 131.1 
_ a ee 1426 155.7. 108.4 92.2 13278 153.7 -127.2 331.7 
| aie 145.6 157.2 108.5 92.1 1284 156.1 1279 133.3 
_ eee 165.7. 158.7. 108.7 92.1 133.8 157.9 128.2 141.2 
Mocs sceceree 171.2 161.2 108.7 91.8 135.0 160.0 129.8 144.1 
a 174.1 165.9 108.8 91.7 136.5 165.6 129.9 145.9 
ieee ss ree 180.0 168.1 108.8 91.6 1366 168.5 131.0 148.6 
November ......... 197.7 4710: 1066.8: 918° 1372 -17EO° 1825 3522 
eee 185.9 176.5 108.8 92.0 138.3 -177.1 136.1 153.3 
January, 1947....... 183.8 178.3 1088 91.9 142.0 178.5 136.6 153.1 


* Base month of NWLB's “Little Steel” formula. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 
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Coating 
Problem? 


Ccthen what Archer Plastic 
Films offer you. They are tough 
and waterproof, resistant to 
creasing and mildew, and to 
acids, oils, heat, cold, many 
other potentially destructive 
agents. Yet they are light in 
weight and easy to utilize. 

Archer Plastic Films are al- 
ready widely accepted in such 
manufacturing fields as textiles, 
shoes and paper. 

If you have a particular coat- 
ing problem, call on Archer 
Write direct to Archer Rubber 
Company, Milford, Mass., and 
our experts will be glad to 
go to work for you. 





os PRODUCT OF 
ARCHER RUBBER COMPANY 
MILFORD, MASS. 


Quality Rubberized Goods Since 1907 
39 
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COFFEE’S “DEW-POINT DANGER 


HOURS” Are Over Now! 


This #1 coffee, being loaded at Santos, is 
extremely vulnerable to dampness in ship- 
ping. Today Cargocaire controls dampness. 





The same #1 coffee, being unloaded in 
New York—with no soft, pithy beans; no 
mold; no loss of flavor, aroma and body. 


New Science Prevents 
Damage from Dampness 


Did you ever notice how dew con- 
denses on a glass of cold water in 
hot, humid weather? This happens 
because the temperature of the 
glass is lower than the dew point 
of the air—that point at which 
moisture forms. 

Any hour in any voyage, the 
same thing can take place on a far 
vaster scale in the holds of cargo 
ships. 

For many cargoes, this means 
the “danger hour.” Sweat forms 
in the hold. Dampness starts its 
costly damage on cargoes. 

But now dampness can be con- 
tro!led—surely, economically and 
easily, thanks to Cargocaire, the 
modern method of dehumidifica- 
tion and ventilation. 


Cargocaire assures 
good cargo out-turn 


Cargocaire operates when the 
moisture content of the air ap- 
proaches the danger dew point... 


whenever a damaging weather- 
front is crossed. It acts also as a 
ventilating system. 

The value of Cargocaire protec- 
tion for most semi-perishable im- 
ports is attested by the prefer- 
ential cargo insurance benefit pro- 
vided by far-seeing underwriters. 

Cargocaire is already standard 
equipment on more than 100 ves- 
sels of the world’s major shipping 
lines. And 100 more ships may 
join the Cargocaire Fleet this year. 

If you want your cargo pro- 
tected against age from damp- 
ness, phone or write for the serv- 
ices of the Cargocaire 'Technical 
Advisor. No obligation, of course. 





if you import or export these commod- 
ities . . . coffee, cocoa, grains, canned 
goods, sugar, flax, seeds, oils . . . then 
learn how Cargocaire protects you. All 
are subject to the “dew-point danger 
hours” and damage from dampness. 











Cargotaiee 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


San Francisco ° 


New York . 
Montreal ° 


Washington ° 
London 


Seattle 





Gotenborg 
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they can take care of from spring ; 
rowings, with enough left over ‘o },.MmMO re 
a similar fall pig crop half way to , 
turity. , Lat 
8 Shortage Is the Real Reason-}; t 
money is rolling into the bank .« ie 
of those farmers who had tic {mU. S. 
sight or fortune to raise hogs for y, 
keting at this particular momcit. 3, heal 
the joker is that there are only a x 
tively few of the animals. That is 
the price is so high. | 
ogs are scarce because the U 
Dept. of Agriculture urged reductig 
in hog numbers, because feed was scar 
last summer, and because high) pri 
during the OPA-holiday in July broug 
to slaughter sows that otherwise wo) 
have farrowed last fall. 
© Beef More Plentiful—In times 1; 
nearly normal, the present hog short 
weuld have diverted much of the cy 
sumer demand to beef, which is mo 
lentiful. (Chicago received 15,(\ 
ead of cattle, a satisfactory number § 
any February Monday, on the same ( 
that only 12,000 hogs arrived.) But } 
time the shoppers want pork, and 
fooling. 
Best guess about this stubborn ( 
mand that resists discouragement } 
high prices: Pork, traditionally cheapq 
than good beef and containing mo 
energy-procuring calories because of th 
grease, has always been the workin 
man’s meat. Folks in the lower i 
come levels therefore are accustomed 
pork. Now, in the bucks, they keep 
buying pork—and can afford it. 
eBut Not as Fat—An air of. unreal 
hovers over the entire situation. (j 
hands in the stockyards cannot teci 
when the quality of cattle being ma 
keted at this season of the year was: 
low as now. Practically all show so 
feeding, but none has been long fe 
or fed out. Last week, though a fe 
loads sold at Chicago for $29 per cw 
there were no cattle of actual to 
quality. 
Farmers and feeders seem not to bj 
lieve that present prices will hold, see 
bent on hustling their beef critters 
market before the bubble can bur 
Added incentive: Grain prices ros 
sharply on the news of increased ship 
ments abroad and of soaring livestoc 
prices. 
e Lower Prices Next Fall?—What w! 
happen to livestock prices in ti 
months ahead is anybody’s guess. ‘Ther 
will be more hogs next fall, and a go 
marketing of grassfed cattle—quality & 
termined principally by next summer 
rainfall. 
Packers and stockmen had _ bet 
counting on a sharp break in prices ! 


that time. Now they are not so sure. I 000. 
industrial payrolls remain high, whi (BW- 
can guess how high the meat-hungyoffer | 


public will force retail—and liveweight was t 











prices? 
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ore Sugar—If 
Labor unrest in Cuba is 
reat to extra sweetening 
U.S. Strife may be averted 
heaper food for workers. 


1SOn=R 












The American housewife and the in- 
trial food processor are apt to join in 
mental thumba at news of Cuba’s 
ord sugar crop. But a Business W “eek 
respondent reports from Havana that 
se are plenty of threats that could 
the sugar situation sour before the 
bkers lay aside their machetes. Here 
his on-the-spot report. 

‘ith the prospect of reaping the larg- 
MogiMcugar harvest in its history, one- 
h of the total world supply in its 
ol, and no prospect of a lessening in 
way and for several years, the Cubans 
15.0MBid be riding high. 


DCT it politics, black markets, labor un- 
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An olive branch burgeoned in 
Chicago’s Auditorium Hotel as 
Attorney Abraham Teitelbaum 
(left) cut the chicken wire that 
i eparated his part of the building 
i@m from the part owned by Roosevelt 
College. Roosevelt’s president, 
Edward J. Sparling, shook hands 
on a $400,000 deal whereby the 
college at last acquired Teitel- 
baum’s space for expansion. 

Last fall, the college bought a 
segment of the building for $400,-, 
>. 19000. Teitelbaum put up the wire 
whl (BW—Oct.5’46,p29) when _ his 
igtam offer to sell the rest for $800,000 


ht4iwas turned down. 
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Another new product 


from a Du Pont Plastic 





HAMMER WITH A NYLON FACE 


... saves replacement costs 


A LEADING manufacturer of loom pick- 
ers and soft impact tools set out to 
find a material for impact surfaces 
superior to all those commonly used 
in the manufacture of his products. 

He built a machine which struck 
each material 140 times a minute 
with a sharp-pointed object giving 
a 50ft.-lb. blow. Except for nylon, the 
best of all the materials he tested 
endured 60 hours. Nylon lasted over 
150 hours—or for 1,260,000 of these 
blows—2% times as long as the next 
best material. 

These results, added to his knowl- 
edge of the proved qualities of nylon, 
so impressed this manufacturer that 
he chose nylon as the facing for the 
new and better hammer you see 
above. 

Nylon has several important ad- 
vantages over the material formerly 
used. It is dimensionally stable, and 
the face of the hammer does not 
work loose from the ferrule in which 
it is seated. Nylon does not mush- 
room, chip or become “doughy” from 
internal friction. It gives an effective 


blow without bouncing or marring 
the work. It resists industrial oils 
and is attractive in appearance. 
Perhaps your product cculd be 
improved if you knew the facts about 
nylon or the entire family of DuPont 
plastics. Write for literature today. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Plastics Department, Room 
603, Arlington, N.J. 
Nylon-faced hammer made by The Danielson 


Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn., to be sold under the 
trade name “‘Danco-Nylon Hammer.”” 


REG. U. $s. PAT. OFF. 


Yastics 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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SERVICE HYDRAULIC ELECTRIC LIFTER 











ERWICE 


EASIER 
..and SAFER 







Everywhere, you will find leading 
industries using equipment built by 
SERVICE for all inter-plant materials 
handling. By talking to these users, 
you will also find that this choice is 
usually based on two very sound rea- 
sons. First, they know that for over 30 
years SERVICE has never compro- 
mised on quality. Second, they know 
that over these years SERVICE has 
never failed to keep pace with their 
ever changing needs. 


Today, a complete line of SERVICE 
material handling equipment is avail- 
able—ranging from single casters to 
lifters with capacities of tons— 


SERVICE LIFTABLE 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SERVICE MOTOLIFT 


rugged units designed to give years 
of dependable service. And today, 
demands for these better built prod- 
ucts are the greatest in SERVICE 
history. To meet these ever increas- 
ing demands, SERVICE is steadily 
expanding its engineering and manu- 
facturing facilities. To still further. 
reduce handling costs ... to make 
indoor miles still easier and safer... 
SERVICE is constantly creating new 
products and methods, improving on 
the old. 


Whatever your material handling 
problem, there’s a SERVICE solution. 
Write today fordetailed information. 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants: Albion, Michigan and Somerville, 43, Mass. 





SERVICE 


FORGEWELD CASTERS 


“ SERVICE LEVELER 
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SERVICE LEVERLIFT LIFT TRUCK 








rest, and the uncertainties o 
tional exchange may mar thc 
The fact that there is enough: | 
Cuba for a 6 million ton crop 
guarantee that it will be cut. 
@ Price Deal—Under the Cub »-\; 
ican sale agreement, the Cuban. te; 

a price based upon the U. S. cost of 
ing index, with special cons:der:: 
given to the price of flour, 

lard. Theoretically the dollar re 
Cuba for sugar will buy an equal am 
of the above commodities in the U.< 

On Dec. 15, 1946, the date on \\ 
the sugar price was establish d, 
parity stood at 4.93¢ a pound. ‘| 
came the agreed purchase Bice €, 
ject to minor alterations. 

e The Catch—But when flour, rice, ; 
lard arrive in Cuba and are offere; 
the stores, the field workers find + 
must pay double the price at whch 4 
food should sell. Further, the goye 
ment is maintaining wartime cont: 
over meat and producers are refusing 
sell at the legally established prices. 
meat is in the black market at pri 
which place it out of reach of § 
workers’ pocketbooks. 

The imported flour, rice, and lard; 
government controlled. So Cuban la) 
leaders are insisting that someone 
high political place, or close to the hi 
politicos, is reaping the benefit of 
jacked-up prices. Daily they are fome 
ing their followers to stage token strik 

To date these strikes have not « 

ously crippled production. But the le 
ers threaten that, if relief is not fori 
coming, they will pull a_nationwi 
strike similar to that which upset { 
Machado regime. 
e A Way Out—Dr. Arturo Mana, « 
retary of the Cuban Mill Owners Ass 
admits that a general strike could | 
called unless conditions improve, } 
talks hopefully. 

“Conditions are bad,” he says. “0 
government is either unwilling or u 
able to remedy the situation here, b 
there is another alternative. We, 
mill owners, have appealed to the U. 
government to set aside a sufficient sv 
ply of rice, flour, and lard, at the pa 
ae to feed our workers during t 

arvest season. We have agreed to § 
that the food reaches the workers at f 
prices. 

“The U. S. government has agreed 
the arrangement and I think the ge 
eral strike threat is removed—at le 
until the present harvest season en 
with the beginning of the rainy sca 
sometime in May. Doubtless our 0 
ernment will have arrived at some s0! 
tion of the domestic food problem | 
that time. If not, the consequences 4 
in the lap of the political gods.” 

e Safe?—If Dr. Manas is correct, 2! 
our delivery of cheap food assures 
complete Cuban sugar harvest, then # 
U. S. government is safe in its prom! 


Inter 
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AC. 
Ma 
fas 


§ U B T R A ( T E D Machine time is just about the only 


factor in total production cost that is 


S [ C 0 N 1] S flexible enough to change. 

Raw materials cost you just what 
they cost your competitors. Hourly 
wage rates are commonly established 

add up {0 on an industry-wide base. 
But reduce by a second, or even a 
fraction of a second, the machine time 
( 0 | | a rs S a ve ( required for producing a long-run 
part, and you have something that 
shows up on your cost sheet. 


Acme-Gridley modern production 


lard a ‘ 

ah methods are helping many a plant 
m8 sal keep costs down by saving seconds in 
re hi . _ 

of # a " production cycles. 

fomer ’ : 1. 
strik We'll gladly give you more details. 
ot x 


he ley 
t fort 
onwi 
set 


as, s 
3 Asst 
uld | 
re, b 


Typical Time Saving 


This gear blank, 4” x 234”, is turned from low 
carbon, hot rolled steel bar stock on a 5”, 4- 
spindle Acme-Gridley Bar Automatic. 

11 operations are required—machine time 2144 
minutes—25 parts produced per hour. 

Machine removes metal equal in weight to 
finished part. Requires unusual rigidity for heavy 
duty turning, boring and forming. Accelerated 
reaming and internal grooving operations in- 


cluded. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 




















JUST ONCE! 
I'M GOING TO 
CLEAN UP THIS 

JUNK HEAP! 


But there’s a better way 


Send for this helpful book ... it’s FREE! 


You’ve probably wanted to this a hundred 
times to that cluttered desk of yours. But 
it’s surprising how just a little of the right 
kind of planning—on paper—can keep 
things moving across your desk, get action 
from the people concerned, and clear your 
mind for the important executive tasks. 


Hammermill’s management-idea book, 
“Recipe for an Orderly Desk,” has helped 
thousands of businessmen rid themselves 
of routine and do a more efficient, orderly 
day’s work, You, too, will find this a gen- 
uinely practical “show how” book. Send 
coupon for your free copy. 


oo 





LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


include the sample book of the new Hammermill Bond. 


se 
{ 
& 
Please send me—FREE—“Recipe for an Orderly Desk” and © 
£ 
t 


Name. 


44 


(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 









And here's . simple way - ee the head- 
aches out of your buyi nas Oem rely on 
the pa MADE for business use—Ham- 
mermill Bond. With your c ony of ‘'Reci 7 
for an Orderiy Desk,"" we'll include the 
sample book of new Hammermill Bond. 


(7 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Position 





(BW-3-8) 










































to give American consumers ‘hi; 
an additional 10 Ib. per capita ‘or }, 
use (and a comparable increas. fo; 
dustrial uses). 
The U. S. program for int: ‘naj 
tribution already is backed by a: locat 
to this country of an increase of | 5 
000 tons by the Internationa’ |; 
gency Food Council from the prosdfmeel, 
tive 1947 world crop. Bin & 
¢ Ideology Problem—But theie \ MREaste 
further labor hurdle which mizht :jfMe fra’ 
velop. Admittedly the Cuba | rates 
movement is Communist coiitro||,filme rate 
With the thought of fostering jy;,inong 
national unrest between democr:itic fm Tub 
tions, labor leaders might pull . stifihd Be 
of dock and shipping workers and Mission 
up the unshipped portion of the Cy},ijmmu 
crop after “a ch rest is Over. rougl 
Dr. Manas is emphatic in his se Railt 
on what would happen were such . fic in 
taken. rande 
“In event of a strike call to blojiilreat 
shipment,” he says, “I believe both ojfilfambe 
government and the rank and file of 
labor would revolt. Any failure on ofiQR ( 
part, other than by act of God, t 
liver maximum production in them Geo 
days of worldwide sugar shortage \ aditic 
put a black eye on Cuba from whidfitlant: 
she would not recover in a long, low 
ent v 
question 945. 


time.” 
e'Worry for 1948—The 
Cuba’s place i in the postwar sugar woiMiVillia 
is already troubling its growers and 1 
owners. They are wondering whcth 
next year this country will return to th 
prewar quota system under which \ 
allocated needs among Cuba, Pi 
Rico, Hawaii, the Philippine Island 
and our domestic growers. 
Under that system the Cubans x 
ceived about 3,000,000 tons of ou 
market. If the system is reestablished 
it would leave them with 2,500,00) 
tons, assuming a normal year’s full po 
duction, to peddle in a world market. 
e Exchange Problem—Great Britain ‘ 
the most likely customer. But th 
Cubans realize that they would 
paid in British pounds sterling, sterlin 
which would have to be spent withi 
the Empire if it were to bring full value 
The Cubans would like to see Uncl 
Sam continue to buy the entire crop 
pay for it in dollars, and peddle it t 
Britain. 


STEEL FIGHT WIDENS after 


two a 
A freight rate cut from United Stat y, 






Steel Corp.’s Geneva (Utah) plant tis yy, 
the West Coast has been blocked, fing 4 
least temporarily. Rate schedules fileé ng fi 


by Union Pacific R.R. and four others. 
roads to become effective Mar. 1 weGH... 
suspended the night before by the Inf yy; 
terstate Commerce Commission. [CC | 





to be 

set a hearing for Mar. 11 to determin Servi 
if the rates should go through. bn .90 
Steel companies, both east and west)... 4 
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ned Henry Kaiser (BW—Mar.1°47, 
6) in ganging up on Big Steel. Kaiser 
4 other West Coast operators claim 
» new schedule would cut rates to 
pneva’s customers 31%, and would 
riminate against other western steel 
bats. Those who protested, besides 
iser were: Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
cl, Sheffield Steel, and Colorado 
pn & Fuel. 

Eastern steel companies also joined 
ie fray, contending that a reduction 
rates in the West would endanger 
» rate structure for the entire country. 
ong them were Youngstown Sheet 
Tube, Jones & Laughlin, Republic, 
d Bethlehem. In addition, the com- 
ision has received more than 250 
mmunications from other protestants 
roughout the country. 

Railroads lined up with Union Pa- 
fc in the cut are the Denver & Rio 
rande Western, Western Pacific, 
reat Northern, and the connecting 
umberger lines. 


°” “OR GEORGIA POWER 


| theif Georgia Power Co. is returning to its 
adition of being Georgia-managed. 
tlanta-born Preston S$. Arkwright, Jr. 
below), has accepted the post of presi- 
ent which his father relinquished in 
945. He succeeds New England-born 
‘illiam E. Mitchell, who is retiring 
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Abrasive Products 





Grinding wheels of ALUNDUM*, 


CRYSTOLON* 


and diamond abra- 


sives; discs and segments; bricks, sticks 
and hones; mounted points; abrasives 
for polishing, lapping, tumbling and 
pressure blasting; pulpstones. 
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Preston S. Arkwright, Jr. 


ifter 20 years as general manager and 
wo as president. 

Young Arkwright has been a member 
if the company’s legal staff since 1926 
ind a director since 1939. He is resign- 
ing from the law firm of MacDougald, 
lroutman & Arkwright to take on his 
new duties. 

His election as president is believed 
to be pleasing to the Georgia Public 
Service Commission, which would like 
z see the company again in Georgian 
ands, 
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Grinding and Siestes 
Machines 





Refractories 








A varied line 


of machines for pro- 


duction-precision grinding and lapping 
and for the tool room — including 
special machines for crankshafts, cam- 


at shafts, rolls and car wheels. 


High temperature refractories— 
grain, cement, bricks, plates, tile, tubes 
— for metal melting, heat treating 
and enameling; for ceramic kilns; for 
boiler furnaces and gas generators; 
for chemical processes; refractory lab- 
oratory ware; catalyst carriers; porous 
plates and tubes. 


Norbide™ 


Trade-mark for Norton Boron Carbide 
— the hardest material made by man. 
Available as an abrasive for grinding 
and lapping; in molded products for 
extreme resistance to wear — espe- 
cially effective for precision gage 
anvils and contact points; and for 
metallurgical use. 





Norton Floors 


ALUNDUM* Floor and -Stair Tile, 
ALUNDUM* Ceramic Mosaic Tile and 
ALUNDUM* Aggregates to provide 
permanently non-slip (wet or dry) 
ond extremely wear-resisting floor 
and stair surfaces. 
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Oilstones and Coated 








| Labeling Machines 


Single and duplex automatic labeling 
machines for applying labels and foil 
to beverage bottles and food, cosmetic 
and drug containers. 


Abrasives 


Sharpening stones and abrasive 
papers ond doth for every use of 
industry and the home craftsman. 


» Products of the Norton Behr-Manning 



































































































CHAMBE 














RSBURCG 





JAAR 


1897 e Fiftieth Anniversary « 1947 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO « 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 








* 
IN PROTECTION, 
ACCURACY 

AND SERVICE 


... decasde R.C. Allen 
ADDING MACHINES 


give you all these advantages 


@ Visible dials — Visible printing 

@ Full, visible, high-speed keyboard 

© Multiple key depression 

@ Automatic clear signal 

@ Direct subtraction — amounts print in red 
© Plus and minus motor bars 

@ Motorized total and subtotal keys 

@ Models for large and small businesses 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 
ACDING MACHINES - 


46 





RCC 








BUSINESS 
MACHINES 


AUTHORIZED 

DEALERS IN ALL 

PRINCIPAL 
GITIES 


CALCULATORS +- BOOKKEEPING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 

































Government Copper 
Stockpile Almost Gone 


The government will be oui of 4 
copper brokerage business, volunewiy 
by the end of the month. The Mz; 
allocation of copper to industry, aboy 
32,000 tons, leaves only about 23,(y 
tons in the government stockpile. 

And most of what’s left in the pik 
on paper, either in process of refining; 
American mills or still en route to th 
country from South America. 1) 
means that allocations from now on wj 
be piddling, limited to the sm 
amounts of metal actually delivered, 
e Price Boost—Announcement of 4 
March allocation by the Office of W 
Mobilization & Reconversion was , 
object lesson in how not to contro] j 
flation. OWMR said that the remai 
ing 55,000 tons in the governma 
stockpile would be offered at 214¢ a} 
Most domestic producers, who had bee 
quoting 194¢ since early Decembe 
raised their price to the new level. 

Metals Reserve Co., a subsidiary 

RFC, bought or contracted for th 
metal abroad last fall at 17¢ a lb. Th 
4¢ import tax was waived on all ig 
ports up to the end of the year, a 
MRC sold this duty-free copper in th 
domestic market at the going price. Bu 
OWMR decided that the tariff coul 
no longer be waived on imports afte 
Jan. 1. So MRC had no alternative bi 
to add the 4¢ duty to its selling pric 
since no funds were available fi 
subsidy. 
e There’s Worse Ahead—With the ¢ 
ernment stockpile virtually gone, dom: 
tic consumers are forced entirely int 
the open market. If they have to by 
abroad, they will pay around 26¢ a }) 
—the 22¢ going world price plus the + 
tariff. A concerted drive is on to ha 
this import tax reduced or remove 
(BW—Jan.25’47,p103). 


BOOST FOR LECITHIN 


Lecithin users can look for a lot 
new sources of supply as the result 
an antitrust judgment won by Justi 
Dept. By the consent judgment’s termi 
American Lecithin Co. must now : 
cense, without restriction, some of ! 
patents on a royalty-free basis, others’ 
uniform, reasonable royalties. 

Lecithin, a soybean and corn oil ¢ 
tract, is widely used to preserve and 
tend lard, oleomargarine, chocolate, a0 
bakery products. It also serves as 4 
emulsifier and antioxidant in various 12 
dustrial fields. 

Anticipating increased demand, som 
companies have been dabbling in led 
thin production; others have been ite 
ing to get into it. Now they can be ¢ 
pected to step up their activities. 
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“WEW TO000 Heat G 


\— 


Brazing copper bolts to steel sheet with TOCCO Heat Gun 


increases versatility of induction heating 


N°. you can bring speedy, low-cost, 
localized induction heat to the work 


instead of bringing the work to the heat. 
The revolutionary new TOCCO Heat Gun 
...a portable inductor with trigger heat control 
. increases the versatility and flexibility of 
induction heating. It can be used for soldering, 


hardening, brazing, annealing, melting and 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 

















forging. The gun is applicable to both ferrous 
and non-ferrous metal parts. It is especially 
valuable for (1) small runs of diversified parts 
where it often eliminates the need for special 
inductor coils, and (2) for large or complex 
parts or assemblies too bulky for easy position- 
Can be 
used with any 10,000 cycle TOCCO machine. 


ing in a stationary inductor coil. 


FREE 2 -— Mail Coupon Today ._, 
BULLETIN 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-2, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Send details on New TOCCO Heat Gun. 
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East to West... | 
North to South 


YOUR F REIGHT 

thig lal 
through 

The Heart of America” 


VIA WABASH 
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PRODUCTION 








The gas-turbine locomotive race has 
an added starter. Union Pacific R.R. has 
“joined up with the Northrop-Hendy Co. 
in a research effort to adapt the hush- 
hush ‘lurbodyne—a Northrop. aviation 
gas turbine under development for 
seven years—to locomotive propulsion, 

Union Pacific, like the Santa Fe Ry. 
and the Locomotive Development Com- 
mittee, sees in the gas turbine reduced 
maintenance costs, simplified fueling 
problems, and greater horsepower per 
cab (BW-—Sep.7’46,p58; Dec.7’46,p64), 
e May, Be First—As matters now stand, 
Union Pacific appears to be well ahead. 
Its alliance with Northrop-Hendy may 
produce a test locomotive before sched- 

















Whether you’re located North, 
South, East or West the WABASH 
serves you well when you ship to 
or through the Middle West—‘“*The 
Heart of America.” A strategic lo- 
cation which permits you to make 
on-time delivery in the very Heart 
of the Nation is one reason increas- 
ing numbers of shippers are routing 
via WABASH! Direct-line service 
between Buffalo and Kansas City— 
permitting your freight to “high- 
ball” between the East and the West 
—is another reason. 






Find out for yourself the advantages 
of “shipping Wabash.” Call a 
Wabash representative today and 
ask him to tell you how the Wabash 
insures careful handling and de- 
pendable schedules. As one shipper 
puts it, “you'll like the way the 
Wabash treats you.” 


C. J. SAYLES, Gen'l. Freight Traffic Mgr. 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


Those Who Know 
Shi Wabash 
WABASH 


RAILROAD 



















Wheels for the Turbodyne? 


Aviation’s hush-hush gas turbine may be adapted to | 
motive use by Union Pacific and Northrop-Hendy. Objeci 
lower maintenance, cheaper fuels, greater horsepower per { 





Cutaway shows operating parts of Northrop Aircraft’s Turbodyne—the his! 
powered aircraft gas turbine that Union Pacific R.R. hopes to adapt to railroa 
use. Air enters at front, passes through the axial-flow compressor (blades | 
center). The compressed air feeds into the combustion chamber (bulge, rca! 
where it mixes with fuel. The hot gas then impinges on the turbine blac 
| (rear) to drive the turbine. In aircraft circles, the Turbodyne is called a push! 

type, prop-jet gas turbine. Translated, that means the turbine will drive 
| pusher propeller and that it will also be used to furnish jet power. 












uled deliveries on the other 1) 
projects. U.P. gets the benefits of 
throp’s extensive turbine research { 
ties. 

Discussions last year between 
K. Northrop and William M. Je 
vice-chairman of U.P., led to a worl 
agreement whereby Northrop Avi 
“borrowed”—four months ago—a 6, 
hp. diesel-electric locomotive to us 
the research program. 

e Greater Horsepower?—U.P. is hop 
that the commercial version of the 
gine will produce up to 10,000 hp 
replacing diesels of 6,000 hp. (‘Thi 
the first indication that the air 
version may be the most powerful 
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- The same cabinet 
can be installed 
either as a free 

{ standing or re- 
_ cessed unit with- ‘ 
’ out change and |_™ } 
+++} with no difference [+-+ ~~: 


tJ] im performance. 4 


HERE’S A PLUS FEATURE 
earache: 76 
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_ mat Damper Caten 














Dampers for the positive contro! of 
heat can be obtained and installed in 
two minutes without tools. Operated 
by an adjustable chain through the 
grill, these dampers give instant re- 
sponse without the use of valves. 


For a complete de- 
scription of the entire 
Trane Convector- 
radiator line, write 
for Bulletin S-380A. 
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LUXURY HEATING TO EVERY APPLICATION 


Now, for the first time, Trane Convector-radiators will be 
available directly from local stocks—at prices reduced to 
the level of ordinary cast iron radiators. Formerly custom- 
built to order, this most modern method of heating is now 
mass produced for use in every industrial and commercial 
heating application. 

Trane has standardized the Convector-radiator to function 
with equal efficiency in any hot water or 2-pipe steam 
heating system. And the new design can be installed in 
either of two ways, free-standing or recessed. Specification 
is simply a matter of determining needed sizes, since one 
style fits nearly every application. 


COMFORT TO MODERN STANDARDS 
The pleasant warmth of Trane Convector-radiators provides 
a new concept of heating comfort. Rooms are filled with 
gently warmed air in motion, for a fresh clean feeling that 
discourages fatigue. Here is the ideal combination of all 
modern methods of heating. 

Trane Convector-radiators blend harmoniously into any 
surrounding. Their rounded edges and smooth surfaces 
can readily be finished to match any decorative scheme, yet 
they have the strength to withstand decades of service. One 
or a dozen Convector-radiators can be used as replacements 
in a modernization program, since their use has no upsetting 
effect on a heating system. 


Whether your foremost wish is for comfort, economy, or’ 


modern beauty, the new Trane Convector-radiator asks no 
compromise. Your architect, engineer, contractor, or whole- 
saler will welcome an opportunity to furnish you with 
further information. 
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craft engine to be developed 4p ; 
The largest pure-jet units yc ; 


closed develop less than 5,000 D. } Hea 






















See OF SAFE FLYING the British Rolls-Royce firm +;)j M 
an 8,000-hp. engine. . gas-tt 

U.P. and Northrop-Hend, 4 ment 

plenty of engineering problems jy with: 
before their proposed locomoti\¢ .,m aturé 
(NEW JERSEY) : on the rails. The ‘Turbodyne is ; }; oper 
: ‘ powered precision aircraft enginc. [tim efficl 
equips Beechcraft and Lockheed Transports =— ae rp.m. and at high om oe Te 
bs A z BS : yustion temperatures (in a gas turh; are ¢ 
with Irvin Custom - Built Chair Chutes power is deine by a fiiel g ai 
ee compressed air, and directing the stream be — 

. se re of hot gas through a nozzle into qm tum 
turbine blades). mar 
e Heat Problem—The aircraft yc; in 4 
has a nozzle temperature of 1,-+() bine 

Estimated life, before re-blading is 1 of | 
sary, is 500 hours. This is impractic Cor 

for commercial locomotive service. § S 

it is proposed to reduce nozzle temper est 
ture to 1,250 F, and to cut down to: mal 

ing speed, and thus obtain useful }); stre 
life of 10,000 hr. (This is equivalent, 4 ano 

railroad men, to several years’ avery to 
service.) No 
Fuel consumption goes up as noz/if™ me 
temperature decreases. ‘Theoretical ces: 


HE Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is another in the this could go to the point that ¢ 
diesel might have an edge. But ext 
fuel costs could be offset by savings i 
maintenance inherent with the gas tu; 





growing list of well-known plane owners using Irvin Cus- 


tom-Built Chair Chutes. This new kind of chute not only makes 000- 


ail m 


flying decidedly safer, it has many other advantages as well- bine. + Gor 
Chair Chutes are built into your plane . . . fitted into the back e Whose Money?—It seems that, by itf%prospe 
of each chair. You don’t have to “remember” them . . .““wear” deal with Northrop, U.P. reaps a divdiistart j 


dend from war research. To date, S| 
989,454 of Navy and Army funds havd 
gone into the Turbodyne project. 0 


Hend 
tion I 


appar 


them ... carry them about... or find a place to store them. 
They’re always in your plane... «in the back of each seat... 


instantly available in an emergency. Irvin Custom-Built Chair this, $483,600 went into building andiMet. . 
Chutes can now be had for all types of planes... large or small. testing a compressor, and $1,505,354 200d 


They’re completely illustrated and described in our Chair was used for building one ground te:fMonly 1 
; ' unit and one complete aircraft turbindiifand : 
with starter and reduction gears, 

Although the aviation project wal SW 
initiated by Northrop, its facilities wer 
taxed by airplane production. So the Ti 
company made an alliance with Joshwif cause 
Hendy Iron Works, and formed thei Ludl 
Northrop-Hendy Co. to carry out thei gas t 
turbine task. the 
e Other Projects—The Santa Fe Ry. haf Leec 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works and thei = W 
Elliott Co. sweating on a $500,000 gas ing 
turbine locomotive. This is the fist strip 
attempt to build a railroad gas turbine i ing 
using oil as a fuel. Developed hors: thes 
power will be in the neighborhood 0: ing | 
3,000. A 
Two other power units in the 3,(0\ J fuel 
hp. class are being built by Alli and 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. and the Elliott Co. Hor 
for the Locomotive Development Com- @ eme 
mittee of Bituminous Coal Research. by 1 
These will burn coal. They are expected 
to appear in the spring of ’48, but with J P|p 
out chassis until after coal-burning 
proves successful. C 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. Westinghouse - Electric Corp. ff har 


streamlined power unit is on the test J nee 
peaiaea babratatetelie i od eee hots Ppp block. It produces about 2,000 hp. Cres 


Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. General Electric Co. is designing 1 St 
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Chute circular. Write for a copy today. 





FEEL SAFER... BE SAFER 
... with Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 
Caterpillar Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 


Illustration shows Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes 
installed in a Beechcraft. Chair Chutes combine 
beauty, convenience and comfort with tested safety. 
They cost you little . . . are easily installed. Get 
them for the plane you own or plan to buy. 
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Heat Causes Trouble 


Major problem encountered in 
as-turbine design is the develop- 
ment of blade materials which can 
withstand high operating temper- 
atures. Generally, the higher the 
operating temperature, the more 
eficient the turbine. 

e Temperatures up to 1,500 F 
are considered about the limit to 
which heat-resistant alloys can 
be subjected. So the Germans 
‘turned to ceramic materials. Sum- 
mary of their research is contained 
in a report, Refractories in Tur- 
bine Blades, offered by the Office 
of Technical Services, Dept. of 
Commerce. 

Sintered alumina is the strong- 
est refractory tried by the Ger- 
mans. It had adequate tensile 
strength, but failed to overcome 
another common problem—how 
to attach blade to metal shaft. 
None of the Germarn experi- 
menters reported unqualified suc- 
cess with refractories. 








4000-hp. job which is aimed at the 
rail market. 

«Good Market—The Union Pacific 
prospects for turning its present head 
start into victory depend on Northrop- 
Hendy’s ability to adapt its fund of avia- 
tion research to the heavier gas-turbine 
apparatus needed for the industrial mar- 
ket. And this industrial market is a 
good prospect, because it includes not 
only railroad power, but ship propulsion, 
and stationary power service. 


SWITCH FROM GAS TO OIL 


Tired of interrupting operations be- 
cause of fuel gas shortages, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. is switching from 
gas to oil. First step is conversion of 
the slab-reheating furnaces at West 
Leechburg, Pa. : 

When these furnaces shut down dur- 
ing gas crises, 800 men in the hot 
stip mill and in subsequent cold roll- 
ing operations are affected. Some of 
these men worked but four weeks dur- 
ing the first two months of 1947. 

Allegheny Ludlum will survey all gas- 
fueled equipment at West Leechburg 
and at its Brackenridge (Pa.) plant. 
Hope is to have sufficient regular. and 
emergency oil-burning facilities installed 
by next winter to allow full production. 


PIPE MAKING SPEEDED 


Continuous flow through automatic 
handling is under study by steel engi- 
neers as a technique to cut costs and in- 
crease output. The sheet-strip process 
is now the highest form of continuous 
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Wi The name Old Council Tree identifies the 
best business and personal paper in the Neenah line. 
Old Council Tree Bond is made of 100% long cotton 
fiber stock and possesses absolute permanence. Old 
Council Tree Bond is ideal for business and personal 
needs where extraordinary distinction is required... 
and for stock and bond certificates, insurance policies 
and other important forms subjected to extremely 
severe handling. 


: elec ah 

















These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 


watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 
NEENAH BOND 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


NEENAH PAPER CO.+* NEENAH, WIS. 




















































Prruars the highest price any busi- 
ness man ever pays for money is the 
. - for lack 


of enough to meet unusual situations 


price he pays for lack of it . 


of seize opportunities as they arise. 

It is the price that echoes in his 
voice when he says: “Just think of all 
the money I could have made by noav 
..- JF I had just had the use of enough 


cash then.” 


To the end that more manufacturers 
and wholesalers will have “the use of 
enough cash” when they need it, we 
dedicate this book about our liberal, 


low-cost Commercial Financing Plan. 





. because it tells how little 
money costs... how much 
more you can get... how long 
you can use it under our liberal 
Commercial Financing Plan 


Send for our new booklet, “A 
Better Way to Finance Your 
Business”. . . learn why manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
used this plan toa total of more 
than One Billion Dollarsin the 
past five years. Write or ‘phone 
the nearest office listed below. 
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Capital and Surplus 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 





Financing Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


52 
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COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles; 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


SSO00000U 





production in steel manufacture. But b 

National Tube Co. at its Lorain (Ohio) Ora nges y Pall A 
works is seeking the benefits of auto- 

matic handling in other steel processing. New handling techniq 
To speed production from new double- ge ae 

length, butt-weld pipe mills, the com- CUFS Shipping costs, reduc 


pany is installing underground convey- damages. A. & P. and stee! {; 
ors, which operate 3 ft. below floor g steel fir 


level. cooperate in series of tests. 
Two butt-weld mills deliver the pipe 

to a cooling bed in double lengths of Production men have a sound app 

43 ft. A saw automatically halves the ciation today of the cost-savings obtaj 

pipe length, then the pipe is carried by able with new materials-handling te, 


the chain conveyor at 220 ft. per min. niques (BW—Jan.25’46,p38). Morcha 
to a roller conveyor, which in turn de- disers believe similar techniques can 
posits the pipe on a transfer table. The distribution costs. In addition to ; 
table elevates the pipe to about 3 ft. accepted use of fork trucks, palletizi 
above floor level, and delivers it into the (picture, below) is getting in 
feed trough of a straightening machine, attention. 
the first step in finishing. e Florida to Detroit—The Pitts), 
The conveyor chains have outside Steel Products Co., subsidiary of Pit 
links flared for carrying the pipe. Chains burgh Steel Co., has worked oy 
are supported in channels between driv- deal with the Great Atlantic & Paci 
ing and idler sockets, are driven by ‘Tea Co. whereby steel wire pallets 
d.c. motors through gear reducers. used to ship oranges from Florida 
A.&P. warehouses and stores in J) 
troit. Tests of the method were arrang 
by John Cairns, operating super 
tendent of Pittsburgh Steel Produ 
and F. H. Bucher, division director { 
A.&P. in Detroit. 
Two pallet bins full of sacks | 
oranges (each sack weighing 8 Ib. 7 « 
and each pallet carrying 75 sacks) 


from Polk Packing Co. in Wint 
Haven, Fla. The car also contained 2? 
conventional crates and 2,600 sacks « 
oranges. The car was unloaded sey 
days after it left; it was in transit fo, 


volved, not a single orange in the pall 
bins was bruised or leaking. 





handling is saved at loading point ay 



















Industrial pallets find new uses: One man unloads a freight car of orange 





laden pallets in half an hour; A.& P. customers unload them at leisuré 
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shipped in a regular carload of orang 





2 According to the companies it 





e Savings—Advantages of. palletizin 
cited are (1) savings in handling—on 
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wen at destination; (2) time and labor 
pyings—loading time is one hour, and 
joading can be done by one man and 
fork truck in a half-hour; (3) savings 
cause fruit is not damaged in transit; 
4) wire pallets eliminate need for 
ating floors for air circulation. 

Another expected advantage is that 
ye bins can be used for customer self- 
evice, When side panels are removed 
icture, page 52). 

Exchange Possible—Problem: The pal- 
bts are not expendable and must be re- 
sed or returned to loading points. One 
«qv out, now under consideration, is to 
work an exchange plan with some indus- 
tial manufacturer. A.&P. ships fruit; 
und he ships parts or products. 

The pallet system has been applied 
i) steamship loading and unloading. 
Since cargo handling runs to about 50% 
of merchant shipping costs (BW —Oct. 
13°45,p31), such containers can offer 
wbstantial savings, in addition to re- 
ducing losses by pilferage. 


COAL PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Oil companies and independent re- 
garch organizations are spending heav- 
ily on research aimed at converting coal 
and natural gas into synthetic petroleum 
products. ‘The federal Bureau of Mines 
also sponsoring such studies. 

Now, for competitive reasons, the lar- 
gest commercial coal firm—Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co.—is stepping 
into the picture. Recognizing the com- 
peting inroads oil and gas have made 
on coal, the company has announced an 
accelerated modernization, research, and 
development program. In this way the 
coal firm hopes to produce fuels from 
coal that will make its product easier 
to sell. A new experimental station at 
Library, Pa., will concentrate on the 
gasification of coal, and on conversion 
of coal to liquid fuels. 

The firm also promoted two engineer 
oficers to vice-president. One, Dennis 
McElroy, will head the firm’s entire en- 
ineering program. The other, Joseph 

tslove, will be in charge of the new 
experiment station. 


SMALL TIRE—BUT STRONG 


Limited space for wheel retraction on 
the new Douglas transonic speed plane, 
the Skystreak, posed a tire problem. 
B. F. Goodrich engineers solved it by 
developing a tire with a 4.4-in. cross-sec- 
tion, a 20-in. over-all diameter, and an 
abnormally high air pressure of 175 psi. 
Two of them can support a 9,750-Ib. 
take-off load. 

Despite the high pressure, the tires 
deflect 39% under load. (Normal air- 
craft tires deflect 32%; passenger-car 
tires 13%.) Strength is obtained - by 
using an 8-ply carcass construction, rein- 
forced with nylon cord. 
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Arch-Winch combination 
on “CATERPILLAR” D8 
gets logs out right now! 


PAY-LOADS in the woods are 
big loads. And where the going 
is toughest a Hyster equipped 
“Caterpillar” is at its best. 
Here is the statement of an 
Oregon lumber company man- 
ager concerning a Hyster arch 
and towing winch that has been 
in operation since 1938: 

“Our Hyster equipment has 
never given us any trouble. In 
fact, we have never spent any 
money on either the arch or 
winch,”’ 

Words like these are not news 







This unretouched photo of a 
Hyster arch was taken at the 
Hinkle Creek operation of the 
Roseburg (Oregon) Lumber 
Company. 


to lumbermen and construction 
men. They know that Hyster 
has been making equipment for 
“Caterpillar” track-type tract- 
ors for seventeen years. Rugged 
equipment — quality built — 
for the tough going that re- 
quires top work performance 
from men and machinery. 

New catalogs are available 
on Hyster towing winches — 
yarders—arches—cranes—the 
new Hystaway. Copies gladly 
sent on request. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N.E Clackamas St, Portiand 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Illinois 


\Caterpillar’ 
Distributors 
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York - Shipley 


to fully automatic 


logs ID-47-8A and 


54 





industrial 
ers, using No, 6 oil, Dollar 
Dry Cleaners, Buffalo, N. Y. 


@IN DESIGN 


satisfaction 
York-Shipley oil-fired equip- 
ment- for industry starts on 


hindsight 


do the designing at 


priceless quality 
> precision combustion 


Industrial 
Burners range from manual 


of fully 
burn- 


with 


The men who design our In- 
dustrial Burners and Steam- 
Pak Generators are 
men... brilliant men... 


young 


men whose object is to give 
the customer more than his 
money's worth in the equip- 


combination of 


and 


practical foresight is some- 
thing we prize in those who 


York- 


Shipley. Industrial Division, 
York-Shipley, Inc., York, Pa: 


opera- 


tion and use fuel oils from 
light to the most viscous, 
They are described in Cata- 


ID-46- 


6A ... yours on request. 


YORK-SHIPLEY 


On-Fired Equifement for Tndustry 
AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


IN CANADA-—-SHIPLEY CO., LTD., TORONTO 









NEW PRODUCTS 







standa 
ts obta! 





Alloy Analyzer 


Designed to provide rapid and auto- 
matic analysis of various elements in a 
metal alloy, a new direct-reading spec- 
trometer measures the intensity of spec- 
trum lines electronically. The unit is 
manufactured by Baird Associates, Uni- 
versity Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. It 
eliminates photographic equipment and, 
according to Baird, thus obviates possi- 
ble errors caused by variations in film 
emulsions. 

Spectrometer and measuring system 
are integrated into one compact unit, 
thus requiring only one operator. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, individual 
spectrum lines can be isolated even in 
the complex iron spectrum, and their 
intensity measured with electron multi- 
plier phototubes. The output current 
of the tubes charges a capacitor, which 
discharges, at the proper time, into a 
meter reading directly in percentage 
concentration of the alloying and resid- 
ual constituents. 

Availability: in production; six months 
delivery on new orders, 


Extreme Ranges 


Two new household stoves in David 
and Goliath sizes have been announced. 
The giant stove (below) is a product of 
Western Stove Co., 8536 Hays St., 
Culver City, Calif. The midget range 
(right) is manufactured by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

No turkey is too big for Town & 
Country, the large stove. Intended to 
meet the cooking requirements of large 
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families and homes in which c 14; 
able entertaining is done, the ra ge ha 
eight burners and a large griddle on ty, 
Inside are two large ovens, «not 
oven designed especially for 
large cuts of meat, and two scpa 
broilers. A plate-warming shelf exten 
the entire length of the top. The tay, 
is fully automatic with clock control, 
For use in small apartments and oth, 
places where space is at a premium, ¢ 
Universal Bantam Electric Range bak: 
broils, roasts, boils, and fries. The stoy: 
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NESS 






standards which are constant; re- 
ts obtained are not influenced appre- 
bly by personal factors, it is said. 
Among possible applications are con- 
CGR) of odors of raw materials and fin- 
>* '4ied products in such fields as foods, 
erages, Soaps, cosmetics, textiles. 

availability: delivery about Apr. 1 





mp Socket and Guide 


Allied Electric Products, Inc., 76-82 
it St., Irvington 11, N. J., has devel- 
da new fluorescent lamp socket. 
e manufacturer states that it is im- 
sible to insert a lamp so it will remain 
the socket and not make positive 
ntact. Guides prevent improper in- 
jon of the lamp. Contacts are of 
brass. 

yailability: immediate delivery. 









strode For Cast Iron 


eneral Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y., has announced a new eléctrode 
welding cast iron when the weld 
st be machineable. Designated 
2075, the new electrode is composed 
pure nickel core wire and an ex- 
ded black covering which is largely 
psumed in the arc and produces very 
e slag. The arc stabilizing ingredi- 
sused in the covering make the elec- 
de usable on a.c. and d.c, 


—— 












tol-Grip Nozzle 


A new garden hose nozzle that fea- 
sa pistol grip, trigger release, and 
omatic shut-off is a product of 
cho Products Corp., Helen and Ella 
, McKee’s Rocks, Pa. A knurled nut 
the rear of the nozzle adjusts the 
seMaster for a variety of fine sprays. 
pter shuts off instantly when the trig- 
is released. 

vailability: 










immediate delivery. 
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BONDING 





SURFACING 


LAMINATING 


IMPREGNATING 





Make use of 


INTERLARKE 








@ Interlake Resineering—the functional engineering 





of a resin to meet specific production requirements — will 
help you produce a product of superior quality. Inter- 
lake’s “custom-made” service gives you a resin that is 
always uniform and dependable. Furthermore, it sharply 
reduces production costs because the delays necessary 


to “adjust” each shipment of resins are eliminated. 


INTERLAKE RESINEERING Consists of: 





Thorough analysis of your resin problem followed by 
our recommendation. 


2.Development of a resin for your particular application. 


3.Testing this resin on the job, in your plant, working 
with your operating men. 


4.Stabilizing its: production for continuous uniformity in 
performance, 


In addition, Interlake furnishes 
analytic inspection reports from its 
laboratory with each shipment, and 
offers general consultation service 
on resins. Interlake Chemical 
Corporation, Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


INTERLAKE 
CHEMICAL 


Corporation 





FROM 





































































Here is an excellent opportunity for a 
chemical producer to acquire top-quality 


equipment that may be utilized in place or. . 


removed for use elsewhere. 

Manufacturers of a-variety of products 
can acquire and profitably put to use, 
separately or in groups, these well-located 
factory buildings which are in ready-to-use 
condition. 


DESCRIPTION OF FACILITY 


LAND: Approximately 830 acres, in- 
cluding approximately 295 acres on 
which the docks and buildings are locat- 
ed, part of which lies west of U. S. 
Highway No. 31; approximately 510 
acres of improved land for expansion 
purposes or outdoor storage are located 
east of U. S. Highway No. 31. There are 
also 5 brine well sites, of 5 acres each, 
connected with the plant by underground 
pipe lines. 


LOCATION: The site, fronting on Pere 
Marquette Lake and adjacent to U. S. 
Highway No. 31, is about 3 }4 miles from 
the downtown section of Ludington, 
Michigan. 


UTILITIES: Water: Processing water 
and that for fire protection, is pumped 
from Pere Marquette Lake. The water 
from this lake is used without treatment 
except that for boiler purposes. The dis- 
tribution system is designed for a maxi- 
mum demand of 15,000 gallons per 
minute at 80 pounds pressure. 


Sanitary Sewage is discharged 
through sewer lines to a final lift station 
on the site where pumps with capacity of 
260 gallons per minute discharge the 
sewage to the City of Ludington Sewage 
System. 


Power Facilities: Included is a modern 
steam-electric generating plant in which 
are installed the following: 

Two 6,000 kw turbogenerators, 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 13.8 kv, 3,600 r.p.m., 
Operating steam pressure 400 psi at 
700° F, condensing with automatic 
extraction at 135-165 psi. 

Two 250,000 Ibs. per hour, each, 
Riley steam generators, operating steam 
pressure 400 psi at 700° F, pulverized 
coal. 





EQUIPMENT. 


3 BUY PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT AS FUNCTION 
UNITS . . . FOR ON-SITE OR OFF-SITE USE, 


Proposals will be considered for the 
disposal of the power facilities in whole, 
or in such parts as of themselves con- 
stitute complete functional power pro- 
ducing units, for use in place or for re- 
moval at the purchaser’s expense for 
his own use elsewhere. 


Gas is used for testing purposes in 
the plant laboratories. This is manufac- 
tured gas furnished by the Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company. 


TRANSPORTATION: Railroad: There 
are spur tracks on the Plancor site from 
the Pere Marquette R. R. 


Highways: The plant is connected by 
paved streets, in the City of Ludington, 
Michigan, with main highways. 


Water: A dock 2,500 ft. long, built on 
wood piles on adjacent Pere Marquette 
Lake, provides excellent dock facilities. 


EQUIPMENT: 


Powerhouse Equipment: Includes 
Steam Generating Units, Coal and Ash 
Handling Systems, Dust Collectors, 
Water Treating Systems, Turbine Gener- 
ators, tanks, heaters, compressors, etc. 


Evaporator Equipment: Tanks, filters, 
evaporators with condensers, crystal- 
lizers, agitators, mixers, pumps, presses, 
motors, instruments, etc. 


Lime Dorr Equipment: Dorr thickeners, 
classifier mechanism, hydroseparator 
mechanism, turbo-mixer, slurry mixers, 
tanks, reducers, bucket elevator, pumps, 
etc. 


Moore Filter Plant Equipment: Steel 
filters, clarifier mechanism, thickener 
mechanism, tanks, blowers, agitators, 
washer, drying tumbler, extractor, heat- 
ers, trucks, etc. 


Shelf Dryer Equipment: Tanks, com- 
plete stoker units, including: grate 
stokers, ash handling system, coke bunk- 
ers, conveyers, elevators, scales, rotary 
mixers and screens, pulverizers, scrubber 
towers, etc. 


Lime Kiln Equipment: Steel rotary kilns 
and slakers, conveyers and elevators, 
scales, hoppers and bins, screens, pul- 
verizers, exhaust equipment, etc. 


Write your ow 


BUY OR LEASE ENTIRE PROPERTY . .. OR jj 
PART YOU WANT. 


BUY OR LEASE DESIRED BUILDINGS . . . Sep 
RATELY OR IN GROUPS ... WITH OR WITHO 
























Carbonate Plant Equipment: Ta 
blowers, mixers, agitators, moto 
pumps, instruments, etc. 


Machine Tools: Drilling, grinding 
milling machines, shapers, saws, »j 
threadzr and cutter, bending machi 
hydraulic press, rotary machine, she 
and other miscellaneous tools. 


Cranes: There are numerous cranes 
hoists throughout the plant, includig 
one 150-ton overhead crane, span § 
one 25 and one 10-ton traveling crap 
with spans of 50’ and 47’ respective 
two 2-ton and two 11%-ton monor 


Also items of Laboratory and Testi 
Equipment, Furniture and Fixtures, 
Portable Tools. 


BUILDINGS: The more important : 
larger buildings are: Office Buildis 
approximately 14,800 sq. ft.; Wa 
houses, 12,900 and 14,200 sq. 
Repair Shop, 39,000 sq. ft.; Pow 
house, 67,200 sq. ft.; Shelf Dry 
27,100 sq. ft.; Moore Filter, 43,100 
ft.; Evaporator Building, 20,000 sq. 
Lime Kiln Building, 17,300 sq. ft. M 
smaller buildings and structures. 



















CREDIT TERMS may be arrang 
Consideration will be given priorit 
for small business. War Assets Admini 
tration reserves the right to reject aay 
all proposals. 


Final written proposals for the sale 
lease of this facility will be received 
the War Assets Administration, Office 
Real Property Disposal, P. O. Box 17 
Detroit, Michigan, until April 16, 194 
10:30 A.M., E.S.T., at which time 
proposals will be publicly opened « 
read at the address below. Propos 
should carry on the outside of sealed ¢ 
velopes, the identification: “Sealed P 
posal for Plancor 477—Dow Magnesi 
Corporation”. V 


Information on how to prepare 
submit a proposal may be obtained fro 29TI 
any War Assets Regional Office. 





icket on this Superb Plant 


(NEAR LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN) 


Berane > Reg 
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ili ‘Seales Excellent plant layout—permanent, readily-adaptable 
hn ’ buildings—strategic location regarding markets, raw 
materials —rail, water, highway, air transportation. 





Pow 


Most of these 
buildings, if not 
utilized for the pur- 
poses originally in- 
tended, could be 
converted to varied 
manufacturing and 
industrial pur- 











poses. 
my 7 For additional information about this property aliens 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION GOVERNMENT 
a OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL SURPLUS PLANTS 
29TH FLOOR, UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING ° DETROIT, MICHIGAN elie 
Wie Rs spa escent sree ar Ns ae. semen centers — 























anything written, 
printed or drawn 
in actual, enlarged 
or reduced 

size 


RECTIGRAPH. .. the ideal 
Machine for Business Photography 


Rectigraph produces photocopies in any quantity 
accurately, speedily, economically. Requires 
small space. NEEDS NO DARK ROOM. Easy to 
install. Simple to operate. A wide variety of uses 
for all departments of a business makes it a profit- 
able investment. Use photography in your business 
for increased efficiency. Write for details today. 


The Haloid Company, 819 Haloid St, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRI 
DRAWN IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED 





@ Plenty of power for 
steel wooling, polishing, 
scrubbing, buffing, or 
disc sanding... with 
American DeLuxe Floor 
Maintenance Machines! 
Designed to keep all 
types of floors in shape 
with Jess labor... lower 
cost. Sizes include 11”, 
13”, 15” discs. Write for 
full details. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co., 551 So. St. Clair St., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


FLOOR MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 1903 


F ; N A IN C iP (THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 





Carnegie Corp. Investment Sag 


Huge endowment created in 1911 is still intact—after gra 
of $100 million. Foresight of founder enables trustees to rey 
policies fo meet changing economic conditions. 


When Andrew Carnegie in 1911 
capped his extensive philanthropic pro- 
gram by setting up the Carnegie Corp. 
of New York, he made good use of the 
foresight and sagacity that had marked 
him as one of the 19th century’s indus- 
trial titans. 

In creating this top organization of 
the so-called Carnegie Trusts, the finan- 
cier did more than merely provide an 
endowment that he considered large 
enough to cover all contingencies. He 
also showed that he was aware that its 
trustees some day might not find it an 
easy task to fulfill his wishes, or main- 
tain the original endowment intact. 
And he did all he could to offset these 
factors, and to provide future protec- 
tion for the trusts—the world’s second 
largest group of private philanthropic 
foundations. 
© Power for Trustees—Since he knew 
that “conditions upon the earth invari- 
ably change,” Carnegie saw to it that 
trustees of the new corporation would 
never lack leeway to meet future con- 
ditions that might threaten its activi- 
ties. 

This important contingency was 
guarded against by specifically stipulat- 


ing that the trustees were to have “ 
authority to change policies or ¢ 
hitherto aided, from time to time, wh 
this in their opinion has become ne 
sary or desirable.” 

Proving the wisdom of this foresig 


-took some time. Nonetheless, it is 


marily because of Carnegie’s saga 
that the corporation’s finances | 
been able to withstand successful); 
ravaging -effects of two world oad a 
the greatest boom and worst depress 
the nation has ever known. 

e Gifts of $100 Million—In their §; 
30, 1946, fiscal report, the corporat 
trustees showed total original capital 
$135,337,000 intact. They also poin 
to depreciation reserves and a sur 
totaling almost $24 million and an 
vestment portfolio with a market \ 
some $10 million above its cost 
book value). 

This showing, moreover, has been 
complished over and above grant: 
colleges and others of $100 million. 
steps taken by the Carnegie trustees 
financial staff to achieve their prim 
objective of maintaining the en 
ment and securing a fair return 
capital have long been considered 








How Carnegie Corp.’s income has 
declined as changing economic winds 
have forced revision of its investment 
policies is shown below. The basic 
aim of “safety of principal” has been 


U.S. Govt. All Other 
Bonds Bonds 
1932 89.1% 
1933 d 87.0 
1934 8. 79.4 
Bee ed kao 62.8 
1936 : 47.2 
1937 52.2 28.9 
1938 26.2 
1939 19.4 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


Sept. 30 


13.4 





“Safety of Principal” Cuts Income 


maintained. Distribution of holding: 


in Carnegie’s Main Endowment 
Fund by major classes compares 3s 
follows (in percentages of total in- 
vestment on a cost basis): 


Annual 
Income 
$6,637,000 
6,445 U0 
6,422,000 
6,254,000 
5,681 00 
5.893, 00 
4,748,Ul 
4,479,000 
4,393.0 
4,445,000 
4,281 0 
4,114,000 
4,124,001 

3,990, 
4,518,000 


Common 
Stocks 
0.1% 
§ 


Preferred 
Stocks 
10.5% 
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ndrew Carnegie predicted one sure 
ing, and provided for it: Change. 


any Wall Street security experts as 
e of the historic sagas in investment- 
anagement. 
Simple at First—In the corporation’s 
st 15 years there were only simple in- 
stment problems. Of the first $125,- 
0,000 endowment, $90,000,000 was 
counted for by United States Steel 
op. 5% bonds, due in 1951, trans- 
med to Carnegie in payment for the 
operties he had sold Big Steel. The 
mainder was comprised of steel cor- 
pation underlying bonds and other 
gh-grade corporate obligations. 
This original endowment was_in- 
eased by $10,336,886 when the Car- 
gie estate was settled in the early 
120s. Up to then income had run 
ound $5,500,000 annually. And for 
me time after the new funds had been 
vested yearly income remained con- 
tently around $6 million. 
Profits in Steel—It wasn’t long, how- 
et, before clouds appeared. The boom 
at was to burst in 1929 was then 
cking up speed. And more and more 
art” investment managers were be- 
ning to fall for the lure of quick-and- 
y stock market profits. 
Carnegie Corp.’s trustees were soon 
have huge funds available for invest- 
it. By 1928 they were able to sell 
) million of their Steel.5s at 114%% 
par and reap some $1,500,000 of 
ofits. The next year also saw the re- 
tining block go at a price of 115 and 
bother $12 million gain chalked-up. 
Reserves Set Up—However,. neither 
ance committee nor its staff of finan- 
fl experts permitted boom conditions 
sway their investment judgments. In 
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Below—Big Ben and 
the Houses of Par- 
liament. 


) 


The Maiv London Office, shown above, is located at 
32 Lombard Street—a thoroughfare famous for its 
centuries-old association with British and international 


finance. 


50 Years of American 
Banking Service in England 


Established in March, 1897, as one of 
the earliest branches of any American 
bank in Europe, our Main London 
Office has provided uninterrupted serv- 
ice throughout a period witnessing the 
strains and dislocations of two World 
Wars. Other branches, in England and 
on the Continent, are our London 


Bush 


branches in Paris and Brussels. 


branch in House, and our 


These branches afford to American 
companies, banks, and travelers and 
residents abroad, the facilities of Ameri- 


can banks with American methods, with 


intimate knowledge of European condi- 
tions and enjoying long-established re- 
lationships with important European 


banking and business organizations. 


To companies in the United States 
that now have or are contemplating 
the establishment of branches abroad; 
to American business men interested 
in trade possibilities in Europe; and 
to Americans abroad, whether for 
business or pleasure—the facilities of 
these branches are of special value. 
We welcome inquiries regarding any 


phase of our service. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 21 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 18 


LONDON 


$82 Lombard St., E.C. 3 
Bush House, W.C. 2 


PARIS 
4 Place de La Concorde 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 


BRUSSELS 
27 Avenue des Arta 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


» 64 


1926, and again in 1928, in ia; 
committee recorded decisions jot ; 


stampeded into buying comm 1 yy, 


Profits from the sale of jis « 
bonds were used to initiate a depr. 
tion reserve designed to “prov le a) 
gin of protection against possi) le fy 
depreciation in the market \ aly’ 
Carnegie Corp.’s investment port 
And the 1929 fiscal year saw aly 
$118 million used to purchase a ¢j 
sified list of high-grade bonds ang 
ferred stock. 

As a result, when stocks started ¢ 
memorable 1929 nosedive, the con 
tion appeared in an unassailable 
tion. Its investments included , 
high-rated bonds and _ preferred 
issues and no holdings of common 
$125,336,869 endowment was stil! 
tact. And it had built up out of 
curity profits a $13,700,000 depx 
tion reserve. 
¢ Too Many Rails—As the post: 
depression deepened, however, it 
came evident that the earlier boom| 
done more than inflate stock ma 
prices. It had tended to conceal 
fact that many so-called “sound” bo 
and especially railroad issues, act 
were backed up with earnings a 
destined to show little staying po 
once the going really became roug! 

This proved a serious matter \! 
the corporation’s investments were ¢ 
cerned. On Sept. 30, 1932 (table, p 
62), corporate bonds represented ‘ 
of the total portfolio. Some 53 


Devereux C. Josephs’ experience 
investment banking was a factor 
his election to presidency of Carn 


Corp., a post he has held since !9 
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ponds were rail issues, mainly of the 
sterm variety. Utility bonds ac- 
toflimnted for only 32%; industrials repre- 
sig SMillited 7%; the remainder of the bonds 
eprefilhe foreign government and domestic 
le a la Canadian state and municipal issues. 
le fuiFew of its security holdings escaped 
ilue’ fcedamage in the depression years. 
dort rponderance of rails among the hold- 
v alls, however, accentuated the situa- 
a dill, By 1932, as a result, securities 
ind siting “$140,487,000 had a market 
Bbc of only $123,369,000. Even after 
ted tilMucting the hefty depreciation reserve, 
Comp@i™ original endowment on this basis 
dle ps some $3,340,000 under water. 
ed @liSwitch in Policy—What had hap- 
-d_stilfned, however, hadn’t escaped the eye 
on. JCamegie Corp.’s trustees. It was evi- 
stil Mint to them that drastic changes in 
it of Mir original financial policies were im- 
deprefiirative—if their primary investment 
ms were to be achieved. They wasted 
ost-l4% time in starting to solve the prob- 
, It fis. Nor did they worry too much 
om Mout any of the initial sharp losses. 
maii/™To improve the market-resistance of 
ccal @@ portfolio the trustees soon decided 
™ change sharply the proportion of to- 
actug™ capital placed in different types of 
S aiiestments. They started to increase 
5 pof/stantially holdings of U. S. govern- 
ugh. f@nt issues. Ownership of corporate 
nds was simultaneously reduced. 
ps were also taken to shorten maturi- 
s of the fixed-debt portion of its cor- 
rte holdings. And the corporation 
cided to start channeling a portion of 
investible funds into high-grade com- 
bn stock issues. 
n the next decade, securities with a 
value exceeding $515,000,000 were 
d, redeemed, or exchanged. By Sept. 
1935, the drastic switches had cost 
fund a loss of some $7,400,000. 
bwever, the shift in investment policy 
d finally started to pay off. Ever since 
35 the trend has been upward. 
imit on Common Stocks--When 
egie Corp. first started to test com- 
bn stocks, its finance committee lim- 
Md such purchases to $5 million. These 
mn proved their worth, however, and 
is limit has since been raised to $35- 
lion. 
Not over 5% of the $35 million, for 
mple, can be invested in any one 
ie. Neither can more than 1% of 
outstanding common stock of any 
gle company be held. Such provi- 
us, Obviously, make for great diversi- 
ation. ‘Time has also proved that they 
raised the safety factor. 
By 1936 the corporation was holding 
mmon stocks involving an_ invest- 
t of $25 million. In 1941 these 
dings rose to a peak of $29,600,000. 
pst fall $24,600,000 of common shares 
ll remained in its portfolio. 
No Paper-Profit Lure—Never have 
amegie Corp. trustees endeavored to 
ke any big killings for the corpo- 
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3¢ A DAY WOULD LET THEM 
DO A LOT MORE WORK 


Noise destroys office efficiency. 
Yet for only 3¢ a day per person 
—when figured over just a few 
years—you can install ceilings 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone and 
get rid of the bedlam of clatter- 
ing machines, ringing bells, and 
loud voices, ¢ 

Cushiontone is a good invest- 
ment because you'll save this 3¢ 
a day many times over through 
increased efficiency of your staff. 
They'll do more work, do it bet- 
ter, make fewer costly errors. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone as- 
sures permanent relief from 


noise. The 484 deep, fibrous holes 


in each 12” square of this mate- 
rial absorb up to 75% of all 
the sound striking the ceil- 
ing. Not even repainting will 


affect this acoustical efficiency. 
What’s more, Cushiontone is 
a good reflector of light, and it 
provides extra insulation. It can 
be installed on any type of ceil- 
ing structure. Ask your local 
Armstrong contractor for an 
estimate. See for yourself how 
economically you can _ install 
noise-quieting Cushiontone 
throughout your office. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Exterminate Office Noise Demons.” It 


gives complete facts, Armstrong Cork 
Co., 3003 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 





























Behind the Siew fobs 


in Conveying You'll Find 
MATHEWS Engineers 





ONVEYING systems which are unusually interest- 

ing because of the nature of the material they 
handle, or because of the intricate and special con- 
veying machinery which is a part of them, are fre- 
quently referred to as show jobs. Such a system might 
be found in a modern brass fabricating plant, as shown 
above — or perhaps in the plant where your favozite 
beverage is bottled — or where fine pharmaceuticals 
are being prepared and packaged. Many of the most 
outstanding among such systems are Mathews installa- 
tions, developed by engineers who specialize in the 
efficient handling of industrial products, whatever they 
might be, and however difficult they might be to convey. 






ration by “trading” in commo): sto¢ 
Not even’ the paper profits of aroy 
$12 million available in such } ojdiy 
just before the 1937 boom fc! ap, 
had any influence in this resp 

One factor may be the absince, 
the stockholder pressure that so: ictiy 
forces investment companies to 
trading profits. 

Wall Streeters, however, don't +] 
so. They point out, Carnegic 
faith in short-term market swings. | 
sence of stockholders has nothing t 
with it. The condition of the 
tion’s finances today shows that its ¢ 
phasis on safety pays off. 

e Trend to Lower Income—Ac\iic\;; 
safety of principal, however, means s 
sacrifices. In the last 15 years inc 
has slumped sharply. Despite the libe: 
5.28% return on the corporations 
mon stock holdings, the 1946 vicld 
its entire investment portfolio came ; 
only 3.01% vs. 4.5% during the 
pression and 5.2% in 1923. But ¢ 
worst may be over in this respect. | 
1945 only a 2.60% return was report: 


CREDIT FOR CAR BUYERS 


The Security-First National Bank 
Los Angeles is giving automobile finan: 
companies a run for their business. | 
bank has polished up a plan that ¢ 
the prospective car buyer first. 

Finance companies usually make th: 
loans through automobile dealers, \ 
are ready at point-of-sale with pe 
dotted line, and a neat package of s2\ 
contract, note, and insurance _polic 
Thus Security-First National’s proble: 
was how to finance a buyer before ! 
started to buy. 

Credit in advance is the bank’s off 
to the adyantage the finance compani 
hold. The bank has teamed up wit 
insurance brokers who also are circum 
vented by the package deal the auton: 
bile agents offer. Here’s the way th 
bank’s plan works: 

Cooperating insurance brokers cite 
larize their clients with credit appli 
tions the bank supplies. If the applica 
is a good risk, the bank issues an aut 
purchase card good for six months. | 
the holder feels the urge to buy a cx 
new or used, during that time, the caij 
is the equivalent of cash at the bani 
124 branches in California. A new cai 
will be issued if the six months lapse 











MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


COROHEEHSCCOOOOOOOOEOOOOOOOOOSOOCOOOOO OOO OOOOH ODESESEOOe, 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities - 


The arrangement with the but 
varies. The card holder may write § 
check to the dealer for the full price. 0 
he may sign a purchase contract whit 
the bank will honor within 24 hou 
Either means a cash transaction for t) 
dealer. ) 

Insurance brokers like the plan. ' 
helps to plug a leak in their busine 
The broker responsible for the conta 
between bank and buyer writes the 
surance. an 
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THESE WAR DEPARTMENT-OWNED plants may 
SOLVE YOUR PEACETIME PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
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Choose the Building or Platt, (Oy, Want — 31 Chemical, Munitions 


Loading and Warehousing Facilities — Available Now!... 


Convertible to the manufacture of fertilizers, paper 
products, textiles, chemicals, plastics, metals and 
alloys, electrical and electronic equipment, building 
materials, furniture, packing and assembly line oper- 
ations for foods, beverages and other products. 


Good labor markets and transportation. 


These plants, which include complete shop and 
repair facilities, office buildings and utilities, were 
formerly used for production of oleum, nitric acid, 
ammonium nitrate, concentration of nitric and sul- 
phuric acid; guns, pyrotechnics and similar items; 
ethylene, carbon-monoxide, phosgene, formalde- 
hyde, hexamine and chlorinated liquid.and gaseous 
products; carbonyl iron, paste products; fabricated 
wood and textile items; chemical production and 
reduction operations, 


Present facilities include glass lined, stainless steel, 
high chrome iron and steel batching equipment; 
mixing tanks, storage for concentrated acid and 
other types of chemicals; equipment for nitration 
and reduction operations, fractional distillation, and 
allied multiple operations. Mechanical conveying 
and handling equipment available at most plants. 


Over 200,000 acres of agricultural and grazing 
land also available for lease. 
Rentals will be established by competitive bids. Closing 
dates for individual plants may be obtained from the 
Division Engineer. Arrangements for inspection of plants 
should be made with the Division Engineer having juris- 
diction. Address all requests for complete information 
and “invitation to bid” to the Division Engineer of the 
Division in which the plant is located. 


This information is not intended for use as a basis of negotiations. The 
Corps of Engineers reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. 


OHIO RIVER DIVISION 
Union Central Annex Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas 2, Texas 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
111 East 16th Street 
New York 3, New York 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
50 Whitehall Street 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY, Washington 25, D.C. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS asincrons.c 


GREAT LAKES DIVISION 
1660 E. Hyde Park Blvd. 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


MISSOURI RIVER DIVISION 


206 South 19th Street 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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For an interesting story on the 
history of the calculating ma- 
chine art, ask for booklet 147 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE Co. 





y given 
prorating per- 


centages is done easier and faster with 


Apportioning amounts to an 
distribution base and 





ing 


faster handl 


o 
@ 


controlled accuracy by Marchant. In 


these ap 


-as in all types of 


plications.. 


. Marchant’s 20 Points of 


figuring .. 
Superiority give today’s highest cal- 


culator performance. This means 


more work on time, not on overtime, 


especially in volume 


production with 





untrained personnel. 


+ MARCHANT 


The Marchant Man in your phone book 
will be glad to prove this statement. 
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'=SPEED 


SAUTOMATIC =SILENT: 


CALCULATURS 








THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 





Keeshin Perks Up 


Bankrupt truck line, under 
trustee management, is back in 
the black. Increased efficiency, 
reduced overhead are credited. 


When the giant interstate motor 

trucking firm, Keeshin Freight Lines, 
Inc., collapsed into the federal bank- 
ruptcy courts in February, 1946, the 
company seemed almost hopelessly in 
the red (BW—Feb.16'46,p74). It had a 
1945 net operating loss of $656,000 and 
a January (1946) loss of $143,000. On 
top of that the company owed its own 
employees $175,000 in back wages, and 
owed unsecured debts of close to $1,- 
500,000. 
e In the Black—Two trustees were ap- 
pointed by the U.S. District Court to 
operate the property until an acceptable 
reorganization plan could be worked 
out. They have just reported on the first 
eleven months of their management. 

Trustees Walter F. Drohan (who 
took over as president of the company 
when its founder, John L. Keeshin, 
pulled out in November, 1945) and 
Daniel D. Carmell, Chicago labor at- 
torney (BW—Apr.13’46,p79), turned in 


a surprising record. They report d 
operating profit for the period fp, 
February through December, | 4¢, 
$94,000—after payment of tle }, 
wages. 

The spectacular earnings iMproy 
ment was, in part, due to a boost 
revenues; net revenue was up fron a | 
of $400,000 in February to $72° 0) 
October. A rate increase of 2\)¢ 5 
ewt. on less-than-truckload shipme: 
granted by the Interstate Coie: 
Commission in February, also cont; 
uted to the good showing. (The rate ; 
crease applied to all truckers in } 
Central Territory. But it was particul:; 
helpful to Keeshin, because 5\) 
Keeshin’s business is L.T.L.) 

e Overhead Cut—But the biggest { 
tors in putting Keeshin in the bl; 
were reduced overhead and _incteay 
operating efficiency. These were achic\: 
by cutting out some unprofitable tex 
tory, by retiring expensive old cquij 
ment and rehabilitating the remaini 
equipment, and by reducing personne 

Two biggest immediate needs 
cording to the trustees: new equipine 
to cut down present high maint 
nance costs on prewar trucks and tr! 
ers; and a 14% increase in rates + 
cover increased labor and operating cos 
since last year. The rate increase is n 
before ICC for approval. 





Even before the official score was 
compiled, businessmen knew that 
1946 was a record year for profits 
(BW—Feb.1’47,p15). Dividend fig- 
ures issued by the New York Stock 
Exchange confirmed it (BW—Feb. 


Mining 
Manufacturing 
Food, beverages, tobacco 
Textiles and leather 
Paper and printing 
Chemicals 
Oil refining 
Iron and steel 
OOOIONS CMBCTRS So Ss sk bie oes 
Machinery (except electrical ) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
Other manufactures................ 
Trade 
Finance 
Railroads 
Heat, light, and power 
Electric light and power 


Communications 
Miscellaneous 





Publicly Reported Dividends Rose 12% in 1946 


22’47,p74). Now the Dept. of Com- 
merce has elaborated on the then 
by adding up all publicly reported 
cash dividends for calendar 1946. 
They account for about 60% of total 
dividends, shape up as follows: 


Calendar Year 
1945 1946 
(Millions of Dollars) ©, Change 

$ 192.7 +3: 

2,176.1 
299.8 
110.7 
93.8 
292.9 
363.6 
229.7 
81.4 
178.4 
101.3 
76.7 
167.2 
180.6 
326.9 
572.6 
222.1 
469.8 
399.4 
70.4 
250.0 
124.5 





4,334.7 
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T AN OIL REFINERY? 


y Sue Nay | 


ASSIST IN ITS MANAGEMENT? 


ARRANGE NECESSARY FINANCING? 


Sd 


Stone & Webster, Incorporated . .. through three separate corporations under 
its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they are available to American 
industry — bringing the long-established standards of Stone & Webster per- 


formance to the fields of engineering, finance and business operation. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION furnishes complete design and construction 


services for power, process and industrial projects. 
It also constructs from plans developed by others; 
makes engineering reports, business examinations 
and appraisals... and undertakes consulting engi- 
neering work in the industrial and utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
is that part of. the organization which supplies 


supervisory services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation companies 
and industries. 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORA- 
TION is an investment banking organization. It 
furnishes comprehensive financial services to issuers 
of securities and investors; underwriting, and dis- 
tributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, as well as preferred and 


common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also includes 
investments in enterprises to which it can construc- 
tively contribute capital... substantial enterprises 
ready to take advantage of present opportunities or 


not yet ready for public financing. 


. TONE & WEBSTER, aes YORK 4, N.Y. ¢ BOSTON 7, MASS. 




















IT'S ONLY 4"x 4" 
IT'S TYPEWRITABLE 


IT'S HIGHLY 
SELECTIVE 


ELLIOTT SALES & SERVICE Co. 
MAIN STREET 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 
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It provides IDEAL direct mail 
service for CHILTON COMPANY 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Their 4”x 4” Elliott Address Cards quickly 


and quietly print the addresses of all car and 
truck dealers in the United States. 





Not only do these typewritable fibre cards 
eliminate the noise and expense of metal 
embossed plates but they are also highly se- 
lective. With these cards and the Elliott 
266-position Automatic Selector, the Chilton 
Company can send mailings to any selected 
group or combination such as those shown 
above. 

Whatever your mailing list, the Elliott 
Index Address Card will take the waste out of 
mass mailings and allow you to direct your 
literature to specific prospects in selected 
groups as (aousands of other American busi- 
nesses are now doing successfully. We have 
two interesting and informe ve booklets 
we would like to send you. 












MARKETING 
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Get ready for an avalanche of those 
old jokes about the farmer’s daughter 
and the salesman. For this year busi- 
ness is out to sell the farmer as he has 
never been sold before. 

Net farm income is now triple the 
prewar level (BW—Noy.2'46,p61). And 
the average size of farms has gone up 
sharply. Consequently, marketers all 
over the country are laying plans to do 
some real business with the farmer. 

Among retailers, these efforts will be 
spearheaded by Montgomery Ward and 
Sears, Roebuck. Among manufacturers, 
all farm equipment makers will stress 
aggressive selling. In particular, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westingl.ouse will 
make special efforts to get the farmer to 
use more electrical equipment. 

e New Ward Outlet—Both Ward and 
Sears—more than ever before—will put 
the merchandise right in front of the 
farmer instead of waiting for him to 
order from the catalog. A few weeks 


Wooing the Farmer's Dollar 


With farm income 200% higher than prewar, many co 
panies are out to get share of increased market. Sears, Ward ope 
new farm stores. G. E., Westinghouse intensify marketing campaign 
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. ing 
ago, Ward opened a new farin ay pading 


hardware store in Kansas City, Ke" ” 
The new store-most elaborate of @R")_, 
Sears 


type in the Ward chain—is just « }| 
away from the city’s established \Va; 
outlet. But there is no duplication | 


facon, 
parate 


ch 
stock between the two. — 
In addition to farm equipment, ¢! ‘a an 
: ' 0 
new store stocks all hard lines, inch gi Ze 
ing auto accessories, plumbing and he: * ul 
ing equipment, hardware, and buildi f farm: 
materials. As evidence of the chi ag 
iG op BOGE. 
Ward is putting behind the new out merits 
every hard line in its catalog is stock 
Ae ; a mmensifica 
there—even though many of Ward's 
P . am m 
other farm outlets are still lacking ma: sai 
scarce lines. - 
pushing 


Ward first began its program of far 
outlets in 1933-34, shortly after Sey 
Avery took over as chairman of 
board. Right now it is busy modem: 


nclude 

fal amy 
ups for 
farm we 


ing and redecorating its other fa: For it 

stores with a view to lowering distri! 

’ — pt least 

tion costs. ‘The Kansas City operat " 
’ ounty ‘ 
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DDRESSING = pay 
MACHINES Bape 
¢ Exper 
PORTAL-TO-PORTAL FREIGHT SERVICE continu: 
Do away with metal _ Ohio, e 
address plates and Baltimore & Ohio R.R. dangled a new lure before the eyes of carload Biyhich i 
noisy addressing OP ESO eae aa . . Abi . ; 
and embossing ast-freight shippers this week: Sentinel Service. At no increase in rates. Jinghous 
ae ee the road now tells shippers and consignees the time their shipments \ ill : piy as 
faster, and quietly. take from siding to siding. Heretofore, terminal-to-terminal schedules me a 

° “ . ”» : ° } me 1 
have been the only guide. The “sentinel” in the case keeps a direct check fh ojety 4 
THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. by company-owned teletype on the freight’s progress. ment of 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. of 70% 
BUSINES 
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heing carefully checked, so that Ward 

yaners will have facts and figures to 

de new projects, 

What Sears Is Doing—Sears recently 
ened a new farm store across the 
tect from the main Sears’ outlet in 
imingham, Ala. Items stocked range 
om refrigerators and freezers to the 
est type of milking machine. Alu- 
ium roofing and prefabricated ga- 
bees are also carried. A special feature 
ill be the handling of repair parts for 
| popular makes of farm implements 
n addition to Sears’ own line. A-special 
uding tramp enables farmers to move 
heir trucks right up and cart the stuff 
way. 

Sears’ new department store in 
facon, Ga., will include an entirely 
arate farm equipment store. 

Electrical Sales Drive—Both General 
lectric and Westinghouse are anxious 
» do something about the fact that the 
se of electricity on farms has not kept 
pace with the increase in the number 
bf farms with electricity. 

G.E.’s new “More Power to the 
American Farmer’ campaign is an in- 

ensification of its already established 
am market program. In addition to 
ts regular line of products G.E. is now 
pushing several new farm lines. These 
nclude hay-curing equipment, germici- 
fal lamps for chickens, heated drinking 
ups for livestock, and specially adapted 
am welding machines. 

For its farm lines, the company wants 
pt least one dealer in each of the 3,000 
ounty seats of the country’s major farm 

ading areas. In many cases, the al- 
ready established G.E. dealers in the 
brea will add the new farm equipment 
ines, There will also be some specially 
elected new dealers for the farm lines 
alone. 

Accent on Service—Dealers will be ex- 
pected to maintain service departments. 
€ company maintains that farmers 

cannot be expected to shell out the cap- 
ial investment that electrification of 
the farm demands without assurance on 
the part of the dealer that immediate 
aid competent repair service will be 
wailable at all times. 

G.E. has prepared two special sales 
kits for its farm dealers. Among the 
materials are a sound and color movie 
om running water on the farm, and a 
sound and color slidefilm on farm wir- 
ing. Dealers are expected to show these 
flms at special farm meetings. 
¢ Experimental Farm—Westinghouse is 
continuing its test farm near Warren, 
Ohio, established in 1944. The farm, 
which is used as a guinea pig in West- 
inghouse’s program of electrification on 
a pay as you go basis, is run by Joseph 
Motz and his family. In 20 months, 
the increased farm income attributable 
olely to the original electrical invest- 
ment of $535 was $376, a “dividend” 
of 70%. 
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ADHESIVES 





ALUMINUM 


travel cases 


HALLIBURTON SAYS, “Clothes will arrive anywhere in flawless condition. A 
tongue and groove closure cushioned with live rubber, seals out dust, 
dirt and moisture. Halliburtons are the only waterproof and mildewproof 
cases on the market today. Our women’s cases are lined with beautiful 
shimmering rayon taffeta of the highest quality available; the men’s with 
sturdy sanforized cotton, zelanized for waterproofing and stain-resistance, 
and mercerized for improved strength and long wear. All pockets are 
lined with waterproof silk or plastic . . .” 





Obviously, there were plenty of difficult adhesive problems. 


National Adhesives, 272 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, and principal cities. 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
71 
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HEADQUARTERS cor MAIR HANDLING 


AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


We keep on our toes! . . . Not only is advanced 
engineering reflected in the performance of the equip- 
ment we build, but it’s right there when we come to 
apply Clarage air handling or conditioning to your 
ee job ... Try us! 

CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Application Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 
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6 FACTS asour 


THE AUDIENCE 





54° of the subscribers to this magazine are owners, Presi-« 
dents or vice presidents of companies with which they are 
affiliated. (Another 30% are major department heads). 


1 OF EVERY 3 


is an officer in one or more other businesses, 


80% OWN HOMES 
—76% of which are valued at over $10,000, 


1 OF EVERY 2 


owns income-producing property other than hisown home, 


62% have an estimated gross worth of over $25,000 
(42% are worth over $50,000), 


38.9% carry over $25,000 worth of life insurance 


(From “‘Anonymous Please’’—A Business Week Market Study—1946.) 





















Volume via Cred; 


As dollar volumes taper of 
Gimbels seeks to spur its sale: 
by adopting a charge accou, 
plan for small income groups, 


“Those friends thou hast, and _ thei 
adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel.” 
—“Hamlet,” Act 1, Sc, 3, 


If Polonius had been addressing }j 
remarks to department store executiye 
he could hardly have had more assidy 
ous disciples. Department stores hay 
always sought to hold the loyalty 9 
their customers by encouraging them t 
use charge accounts. Now they ay 
spurred to even greater solicitation, ; 
unit sales and dollar volume taper of 
(BW—Feb.15’47,p15) and as bank 
reach out for consumer credit busines 
(BW—May18’46,p80). 
eA Problem—Establishing charge x 
counts for customers in upper incom 
brackets is easy enough. The problen 
has always been how to extend credi 
to the low-income customer who has 
credit, but is a consistent and substa 
tial buyer. Last month Gimbel Bro: 
Inc., New York, sought an answer by 
setting up a rotating charge account 5 
tem, besides its usual credit services. 

William B: Gorman, Gimbels’ co 
troller, explained there were other fac 
tors in the timing: One was the relay 
tion of wartime federal credit regulation 
which reduced the convenience of 
charge account. Another was the curtei 
buying lull. 

e How It’s Done—Gimbels’ version 
the rotating charge account allows t 














































For credit as credit'comes due: WV!) 
liam B. Gorman, Gimbels’ controlle! 
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- WHAT’S GOING ON HERE? 
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“p a nour breocove. hall may Mitare eur ealnainnge Kor yoit 
‘o MOLECULAR DISTILLATION BY DPI 


@ The operator in the picture above is watching expand greatly the scope of your research. 
molecular distillation at work in one of DPI’s Where do you get full information about Molecular 
5-foot Centrifugal Molecular Stills—a commer- Distillation? A letter to DPI is your first step in 

cial version of the laboratory model 14” obtaining the correct molecular still for your 


stl Centrifugal Molecular Still. own use. Our skilled technicians—men who 
What is Molecular Distillation? Briefly, it is have pioneered in high-vacuum distillation 
“short-path” distillation in exceptionally high research—will consider your problem thor- 
vacuum. And it is the orly known method oughly. We may ask.{or samples of your mate- 
by which certain organic materials may be rials, and run them through the molecular 
separated or concentrated without heat injury stills. The resulting distilled fractions are then ' 
to the ingredients. sent to you, along with detailed. reports and 


How can Molecular Distillation help you? Many suggestions—all confidential, of course. 


so-called “‘undistillables” are readily fraction; Should molecular distillation. prove helpful 
ated and purified through molecular distilla- to you, this carefully prepared DPI report 
tion. If you work with substances like heavy would show which of the laboratory-model 
petroleum products, animal fats, natural waxes, molecular stills offered by DPI would be best 
dyes, medicinal chemicals, vegetable oils—or suited for your work. With this unique labora- 
any similar organic materials with molecular tory tool your path is opened for better research 
weights from 300 to 1000—it’s likely that a —research which could mean new earnings 
laboratory model DPI molecular still could through new prod ucts or improved processing. 








DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST e ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
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x Kansas has more days of sun- 
shine than any other state showing an 
equal annual precipitation. Fog is rare, 
smoke and soot practically non-existent 
as natural gas is the principal fuel. 
Temperatures are moderate winter and 
summer, hence construction and heat- 
ing costs are lower. The climate is 











wholesome, invigorating. 


Transportation by air, rail and high- 
ways is seldom difficult. Regularity in 
attendance by employees is an accepted 
fact during all seasons. 


Kansas soil is fertile and productive. 
And beneath the fields lie abundant 
resources in mineral wealth. The list of 
basic materials . . . metallic and non- 
metallic . . . is long and impressive. 








Yes, Kansas is rich in natural wealth 
and resources ... PLUS a reserve of 
effective manpower that has proved 
itself efficient, intelligent, resourceful, 
adaptable and compliant. 
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OPMENT COMMISSION 
WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 
811-A Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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customer a fixed amount of ¢:¢4i+ 


multiples of $30. If her ceilin at pl 


she can charge merchandise up to «umd S! 
amount but pays only one-sixt!: of ,Jgpgita! 
$10—a month, plus 1% a month get 
the unpaid balance of her account, f,.qgV2"™! 
monthly payment reestablishes |e: (am!) |! 
credit allowance. ent t 
Major appliances, rugs, and furn\;,.ame 1S’ 
are excluded from the rotating plan #-) I 
ners | 


the first place, such purchases are « 
subject to Regulation W (B\\V_\, 
23'46,p21). Anyway, they usually 
volve larger sums of money than ; 
customer's maximum credit, and ; 
quire longer payment periods than 
months. Gimbels will finance th; 
items through its regular instaln, 


evel 
biment 
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term 


ded 









plan. The 

The rotating plan is aimed at num ¥ 
ous small purchases, mostly in ,fmetet | 
goods lines. That is why Gorman scfm") f0 
six-month limit, on the premise that RY for 
is psychologically unsound for a cj" _ 
tomer to go on paying for merchianiqqp™e! 
after it is worn out. 
¢ Other Users—The plan is by no mes c 
new. Gorman established it in L. Bafh@ 
berger & Co., Newark, in 1939 when} 
was associated with that firm. Bloo [ 
ingdale Bros., Inc., New York, has w ' 
it several years, and Wm. Filene’s Sq@e™! | 
Co. adopted it last fall (B\W-Odiitde 
19’46,p78) in Boston. 

But for Gimbels, which caters to «qmer 
tomers with low or moderate incom 
the plan is peculiarly suitable. It pq Whit 
mits extension of credit to those wifmpyets 1 
otherwise could not qualify. For exaime dite 





anufac 
it rec 
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ne anc 
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ple, a $50-a-week salary might be # 
minimum for granting a regular char 
account, but a rotating account can | 
offered to a customer earning as little 
$25 a week, if other factors are fa 
able. Such customers are unlikely 
have more than one charge accour 
even the limited variety, which hcl 
assure their loyalty to Gimbels. 

e Regular Buyers—The rotating pi: 
also enables the store to extend cred 
to another consistent buyer who woul 
be a poor risk otherwise—the “care 
girl” who earns a modest salary ai 
spends most of it on clothes. The pli 
is probably more advantageous to stor 
in metropolitan areas, where the popu! 
tion is relatively transient, than to tho 
in smaller, more stable communitic 
Gimbels will plug it as a means of ti 
ing families over buying peaks li 
Christmas and Easter. 

Gorman hopes that eventually hi 
the store’s charge customers will be 0 
the rotating plan. Most of these will | 
either newcomers to the Credit Depa' 
ment, or customers switched from Gi 
bels’ present coupon book charge s\ 
tem (which will eventually be disco 
tinued). 

e Costs More, But—The rotating syste 
is somewhat more expensive to admini 
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at plan. Monthly bills must be sent 
sales checks photographed so the 
sinals can be sent to the customer. 
it this expense is far outweighed by 
+ bp gevantages: 
Wi \|) It has a continuity, with conse- 
ent uninterrupted buying. Coupon 
j instalment plans have not. 
(2) Its greater convenience to cus- 
mers means more buying. For exam- 
every purchase under the regular in- 





idl} 


\), fgpiment plan must be handled through 
Hig e credit office. Rotating plan pur- 
ai jes under a certain amount are 

, fmarged by the sales clerk without even 
= ermining if the customer has ex- 


eded her maximum credit. 

The obvious question is why a cus- 
mer Willingly pays the store a much 
her rate of interest (up to 12% a 
nr) for credit than she would have to 
that py for the same credit at her local 
nk. The answer is equally obvious: 
imbels makes it easier. 


) mea ss x 
‘Radio Price Slip? 
hen } : 

Blog Despite Emerson’s cut 
1S Ww uv 
* “Bost manufacturers say “No. 
V-O,itt dealers are running into con- 


to cqumer resistance ontable models. 


It pd Whither radio prices? Prospective 
se whgpyers indulge in wishful thinking that 
e direction will be downward. Most 












exa 
be tnufacturers say their costs won’t per- 
chag@mit reductions. Meanwhile many a 
can Yg@uiler, after sweating out the lean war- 
jittle gage and reconversion years, is dismayed 
- fayoqm find a buyers’ market just as increased 
<ely @oduction seemed about to bring his 


ganticipated postwar boom. 

Price Covered—Morris Silver, an elec- 
ical appliance dealer in Rochester, 
.Y., got tired of hearing his prospec- 
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__ §pStewart-Warner answer to produc- 
a" troubles that have cut into out- 
-nstiqgt of console radio-phonographs: the 
onsolette” table model with legs. 
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tive buyers murmur that “they guessed 
they'd wait and see if, prices went 
down.” He called their bluff by an- 
nouncing a “price protective plan.” 

Under the plan his store agreed to 
refund “in cash, unconditionally, the 
full dillesouce between the purchase 
price” and any reduced price the manu- 
facturer might establish during 1947 

Two days later Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp. chopped the price 
of one of its most popular portable 
radios battery set) from $49.95 to 
$39.95. As it happened, Silver didn’t 
have to make any refunds because he 
had not sold any of that model. 

e Silver Covered—Silver did not under- 
take his plan blindly. He checked first 
with several radio manufacturers, who 
assured him that prices “couldn’t be re- 
duced.” The wording of his promise, 
specifying price cuts by manufacturers, 
protects him from having to make re- 
funds if other retail stores eut prices on 
models his customers bought. He is 
also safe if a radio manufacturer de- 
cides to mask a price cut by bringing out 
a slightly altered model ata lower price. 

Silver says he has set up a reserve 

fund from a percentage of current sales 
to cover refunds. He adds that he 
wouldn't mind paying out a little cash in 
the interests of advertising. 
e Surprise at Cut—W hether he gets 
much advertising this way remains ro be 
seen. Most radio manufacturers pro- 
fessed surprise at Emerson’s action and 
so far have not followed the example. 
But some observers saw it as a bold bid 
for the highly competitive portable 
radio business, since the $39.95 price is 
about 25% lower than prices of com- 
petitive models. 

Others regard it as a realistic consid- 

eration of what consumers are prepared 
to pay. It could be the signal for a re- 
turn to normal competitive selling. 
Emerson’s output of this particular 
model is still reported to be less than 
the demand for it. It is no secret, how- 
ever, that there has been over-produc- 
tion of small radios in general. 
e Console Demand—By contrast, there 
are not nearly enough consoles and 
radio-phonographs to meet the demand. 
This is due partly to the scarcity of good 
lumber to make cabinets, and partly to 
manufacturers’ concentration on table 
models to meet the demand for radios of 
any sort (larger models take more engi- 
neering and production niceties). 


NO PRICE WAR HERE 


Even if price wars on cigarettes de- 
velop elsewhere (BW —Feb.22’47,p21), 
you'll still pay 20¢ a pack in Massachu- 
setts, if the state tax commissioner has 
anything to say about it—and he has. 

Henry F. Long, Commissioner of 
Corporations & Taxation, last month 
sent a warning letter to all cigarette 








Sales Help For 


Petroleum Marketers 


D 


> Sales Area for 
Improved Lubricants 


When your base oils are blended 
with Monsanto lubricant additives they 
acquire the “premium” quality that 
expands your area of sales. By thus 
improving your product you «add a 
selling appeal that is geared to the 
greater demands of today’s more 
powerful motors...If you are inter- 
ested in increasing sales of quality 
lubricants, Monsanto will gladly place 
its experience and engine-test labo- 
ratory facilities at your disposal... 
Write MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Petroleum Chemicals 
Department, 1700 South Second 


Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS = PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY 


WHICH SERVES MANKINO 
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retailers. He told them that S. ction 
of Chapter 64C of the state’ gene 
laws prohibits the sale of cig.:rcttes 
“Joss leaders with intent to in) ire gy 
petitors or to destroy competit:. 1,” p 
the commissioner’s interest is not 
much in protecting retailers a in p 
tecting cigarette tax revenues. 

A survey of the retail selling price 
cigarettes persuaded Long that the }y 
est cost of doing business in Mx 
chusetts is 12.4%. He therefore 
formed retailers that the so-called po 
lar brands of cigarettes should not 
sold for less than 20¢ a package or $/§ 
a carton, and other brands at no } 
than 12.4% markup. 


New Ad Theme 


Better public relations { 

% | a all business is promoted in ins 

ry H i 3 se@emg | tutional copy. Council may 
— | > | 1946's $100 million billing. 


Wartime changes in institutional 4 
vertising are here to stay. During 
war, advertisers bought space to uy 
2 e . . . 

public cooperation with governmer 

1, 743, &2 6 skt lled workers live programs, such as the bond drive 
P Later, emphasis shifted to peacetim 

and work Zn Southern New England. problems—support of international coq 
ae aanecaemaemes trol of atomic energy, for instance. Noy 
institutional ads are campaigning fi 
good public relations for all busine 


If your business requires skilled labor, For a complete, concise resume of ai] | ® Substantial Billings—The importang 
here is a fact worth remembering: 10% the advantages that New England has of this trend is highlighted in the e 


: : : ; “ -, | pansion plans of the Advertising Cou 
of all industrial workers in the U. S. to offer, write for the new, 32-page il cil. First organized as the War Adve 


live in Southern New England...more lustrated booklet, SOUTHERN NEW tising Council, the organization 4 
skilled workers per thousand popula’ ENGLAND FOR TOMORROW’S | cided to continue on a peacetime basi 
tion than any other part of the country! INDUSTRY. Address: P. E. Benjamin, As evidence of success during its fir 


ica ; ‘ : peacetime year, the organization place 
The availability of skilled labor is only Mgr., Industrial Development, New advertising billings of $100 million; 


one of the many advantages of locating Haven R.R., Room 200, 80 Federal | of -ia15 had estimated that $30 millio 
your plant in Southern New England. Street, Boston 10, Mass. would be the top. (The wartime pez 
was $300 million.) 

No estimates for 1947 are available 


but the council expects to do even bet 
ter this year than last. 
— NEW HA VEN RR. e Bigger Budget—To insure that its staf 


work keeps pace with this enlarge 
schedule, the council is seeking to i 
crease its budget from last year’s $226 
000 to $350,000. Of this total, advet 
tising agencies have pledged $150,000 
Business generally is being asked to co 
tribute the additional $200,000. 

This impost on business is of cour 
a mere drop in the bucket compare 
to the total value of advertising billing 
which stress themes indorsed by th 
council. The cost of these advertist 
ments is all paid for either by gener 
business or by the media. 
e Public’ Acceptance—The council ha 
been stressing to business the value 0 
supporting ideas which have gained pu) 
lic acceptance. The council deinq 
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YOUR LETTERHEADs 


sHoULD LOOK 


IMPORTANT 


FINE FLAX WRITING LINEN FLAX WRITING 





FINE FLAX AIR MAIL 


FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 





BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Ecusta ‘Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 











WHETHER YOU'RE A RETAILER OR A 
MANUFACTURER ... WHETHER YOUR 
INVENTORIES ARE FOR PARTS OR 
FINISHED PRODUCTS—PRODUC-TROL 
CAN SAVE YOU TIME, MONEY, TROUBLE 





With the Produc-Trol system of control 
you can see at a glance the constantly 
changing status of how much is in stock, 
how much is needed to meet specific 
delivery dates, which items are over- 
stocked or understocked, and when you 
should re-order. These, and many other 
facts that will make your business more 
efficient, are made instantly visible— 
no wasting of valuable time searching 
through countless records and innumer- 
able cards. 

Over 7500 firms, large and small, de- 
pend on Produc-Trol not only for in- 
ventory control but also for production 
scheduling, machine loading, budgets, 
sales management and many other busi- 
ness operations, 





Producirol, 








PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 
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t WaAssELL ORGANIZATION i 
« Westport, Connecticut, Dept. BW-2A : 
‘ Tel. Westport 2-4112 ' 
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' and 25 Overseas Countries H 
. Write today for booklet. 1 
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BEST & CO. TURNS ON THE HEAT 


New York’s heavy snowfall last week justified the foresightedness of Bes 
& Co., which had installed hot-water pipes under the sidewalks borderin 
its new store (BW—Dec.21’46,p45). Pedestrians stumbled through neigh 
boring drifts but tripped lightly past Best’s door—which won't be opene 
for business for several months. Philip LeBoutillier, Best’s president 
explained: “It was cither turn on the heat or start shoveling.” 
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public acceptance as (1) an act of Con- 
gress that has become law, or (2) ap- 
proval by three-fourths of the Public 
Advisory Committee of the council. 
The council maintains that such ad- 
vertisements do business more good 
than those that merely proclaim the vir- 
tues of the firm advertised. 
e Services Contributed—Once the coun- 
cil does decide on a campaign as pub- 
licly desirable, it gets one of its member 
advertising agencies to draw up the en- 
tire advertising program. ‘The agency 
contributes these services gratis. ‘The 
next step is to get the required space 
or time. This is done by getting busi- 
ness sponsors or by direct contribution 
of the media involved. 
The council is perfectly willing to re- 
main in the background and does not 
request that its name be read over the 
radio or appear on the ad. 
@ Personalities—Public service themes 
which are receiving heavy council back- 
ing currently are international control 
of atomic energy, revival of world 
trade, housing, accident prevention, etc. 
For its Public Advisory Committee 
the council has enlisted personalities of 
such diverse backgrounds as Presidents 
Conant of Harvard and Sarah Blanding 
of Vassar; William L. Batt of SKF, Paul 
Hoffman of Studebaker, and Clarence 
Francis of General Foods; C.1.0.’s Ker- 





mit Eby and A.F.L.’s Boris Shiskin. 
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ELECTRONIC COFFEE 


Infra Roast, Inc., has just been fon 

Massachusetts to produce the 
“electronic coffee roaster” invented 
August S. ‘Torres (B W—Apr.20'46,p| 
Torres, the Colombian who perte 
the machine last year after nine | 
of research, will be president i 
company. The capital is being Supp 
by Boston and New York fina nc 
terests, 

Engincering, which is currently | 
ing conducted by Nelson Knight of 
ton’s Jackson & Moreland, is expe 
to be completed by June. Torres 15 
fident that mass production will 
well under way by October of this} 

The revolutionary feature of the 
chine, little larger than a cash regis 
is that green coffee beans can be 10a 
right on the grocery counter in a! 
ter of minutes and handed right to 
customer. Torres also asserts that 
process cuts shrinkage of the beat 
half and also preserves freshness. 
economies effected by the machine, 
believes, will enable retailers to incr 
their markup and still cut the price 
thus increase demand. 

Infra Roast says that it alread) 
many domestic orders and some for 
inquiries. It does not intend to sell 
machines; it will license them 0! 
rovalty basis. 
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derin ND AND LOCATION: Approximately 5.3 acres, at 4900 
neigh Jest Bloomingdale Avenue, near the intersection of West 
pene loomingdale and North Lamon Avenues and adjacent to the 

in line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
ident{Mailroad, in Chicago, Illinois. 


RANSPORTATION: 
ROAD: Two spurs having a total length of 760 ft., switch 
b the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad; 


AYS: Adjacent city streets lead to many arterial high- 


ays; 

ATER: Great Lake docking facilities about eight miles away; 
poRT: Commercial and passenger service at Chicago Air- 
ort, about eight miles away. 


ILITIES: 

ATER & GAS: Furnished by local companies; 

WERS: Connect with city system; 

DWER & LIGHT: Furnished by Commonwealth Edison Com- 
ny. (Power current—A.C. 12000/440 volts 3 phase, 60 
cles, ‘nag Light current—A.C. 110/230 volts, single phase, 
cycles. 


VILDINGS: 

IN BUILDING: Contains a 3-story sand-storage tower, two 
bre rooms, two pattern and pattern storage shops, two chip- 
ng rooms, three trim rooms, a boiler room, alloy room, heat- 
ating room, a laboratory, together with shipping, mainte- 
nce, storage, locker, office and other operational and 
, Meministrative quarters. The over-all dimensions of the ground 
‘Bor are 317 feet by 505 feet; this includes approximately 
2,750 sq. ft. of courtyards and open space. Ceiling height— 
st floor—20 feet, and second floor—10 feet. Total floor area 
56,800 sq. ft. 

ICAL, PERSONNEL AND GARAGE BUILDING: A one-story struc- 
te, “L”-shaped and containing approximately 6,000 sq. ft. 
QUIPMENT: 

TING FURNACES: Four banks of 12 each 200-lb. oil-fired 
lting furnaces and eight 1200 Ib. in the furnace room—with 


k necessary TURBO BLOWERS, each capable of delivering 
100 C.F.M. 


AT TREAT FURNACES: Seven vertical type cyclone 
tnaces. (110 K.W. 440 vt.) 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERT 
327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
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WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION © 
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Designed to produce magnesium castings at a rated capac- 
ity of 350,000 pounds per month, this plant is especially 
attractive because of its facility for production of large cast 


parts. 


CORE OVENS: One conveyer type baking oven 7 feet 7 
inches wide by 85 feet long, gas-fired. Two 6-compartment air 
heat core ovens 47 feet wide, 12 feet 22 inches deep, 7 feet 
8 inches high—each equipped with heating units. One 4-door 

as 


shelf type core oven. 
HEAT TREAT OVENS: Two 2-compartment, air heat, 
fired, aging ovens 15 feet wide, 12 feet deep, 7 feet 7 inches 
high, complete with oven cars and all control equipment. Also 
two smaller, complete air heat, gas-fired ovens 6 feet wide, 
6 feet deep and 4 feet high. 

SANDBLAST EQUIPMENT: Complete with turntables, dust 


collector units, flat bag dust unit filter, blast cabinet and induc- 
tion dust gun. 


MOULDING AND CORE EQUIPMENT: Included are 
such items as: sandslingers, moulding machines, strippers, 
draw tables, blowing machines, jolt squeezers, core rollover 
machines, and miscellaneous hand and jolt rammers, core 
barrows, core plates, flasks, strike-off bars, etc. 

Also items of: Laboratory and Testing Equipment, Furniture 
and Fixtures. 

Final written proposals for purchase or lease of Plancor 
1170, Howard Foundry Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, will 
be received by the War Assets Administration, Office of Real 
Property Disposal, P. O. Box No. 1085, Chicago, IIl., until 
April 15, 1947, 3 P. M.,C.S. T., at which time all proposals 
will be publicly opened and read. Specifications for the content 
of these proposals may be obtained from any War Assets 
Administration Regional Office. 

Reference to these facilities by name of lessee is for identifi- 
cation purposes only and has no connection with the lessee’s 
own plants or facilities. Consideration will be given to small 
business. 

Credit terms for the purchase of this property may be ar- 
ranged. Information contained in this advertisement is not 
intended as a basis for negotiation. War Assets Administra- 
tion reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. 

For complete details, address all inquiries to: 
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TAX: REVISION... 


Can Make or Break American Business 








Is the American way of life—progress by private initiative 
— going to get a fair chance to demonstrate its superiority 
over all the challenging varieties of collectivism? 

That’s the real question before Congress as it con- 
fronts the long labor of remodeling the federal tax struc- 
ture. What Congress does about taxes will come pretty 
close to making or breaking the U. S.A. 

Today the tax colossus that sprawls across the national 
economy is unguided by any central nervous system. Its 
crushing weight comes down first here, then there, as 
the giant wobbles around, unguided by any central pur- 
pose except to grab as much as it can. 

The central purpose of a tax system is simple. It 
should raise the necessary revenue without placing un- 
necessary fetters on enterprise. 

As recently as 1929 federal taxes took only one dollar 
out of every twenty of national income. A loose-jointed 
and inconsistent tax structure was a nuisance then. But 
it wasn’t serious. 

Today the federal tax burden is the dominant ele- 
ment in the nation’s economy. 

Even if Congress succeeds in cutting $6 billions out 
of President Truman’s $37.5 billion budget, federal 
taxes still will take about one dollar out of every five 
of the national income. And few Congressmen are hope- 
ful enough to think that they can get the tax load below 
$25 billion for any year that is in sight. 


Drastic Budget ‘Cuts Required 


Indeed, to get the tax load down to $25 billion, Con- 
gress will have to stop treating expenditures, like those for 
military purposes and veterans, as politically sacrosanct. 
Congress must scrutinize every item in the budget. 
Economy must go along with tax cutting or we shall 
end in bankruptcy. 

Suppose that expenditures are slashed to the bone. Our 
taxes still will be so heavy that the way they are loaded 
on the nation’s back will make a big difference in how 
well the nation gets along. That’s something which the 
postwar boom has tended to obscure. It will become 
much clearer as this boom wears off. Then a remodeling 
of the federal tax system to remove its manifold obstruc- 
tions to private enterprise will be of transcendent and 
obvious importance to everybody, 


Tax Experts Agree 


The remodeling will require political courage plus 
tax wisdom. Congress must supply its own political 
courage. But it can lean on tax experts for tax wisdom. 
Fortunately, tax experts now agree on the necessary re- 
























forms — especially on those that will remove obstr 
tions to business. How well the tax experts agree 
shown in the charts on the next page, summariz 
answers to a questionnaire on possible federal tax 
forms. The questions were asked by the Department 
Economics of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Compa 
The answers came from a broad cross-section of 
experts, including the authors of a considerable crop 
books on postwar federal taxes and what to do about the 

The experts agree (see the charts) that double ty 
tion of corporate dividends should stop. 

They agree that the tax rate on corporate inco 
(now 38 percent) should be reduced as rapidly as pf 
sible to the initial rate on individual income (now 
percent). 

And they agree overwhelmingly that it is desirigi 
to let net losses be subtracted from net profits ovat’ 
5-to-6-year period in computing business income 
tax purposes. 

All three changes would stimulate corporate initiati 
and hence make jobs. Averaging business incomes wot 
make new ventures attractive even though these ventut 
might result in early losses. Reduction of the corpor 
income tax would have the same effect. So, too, wo 
the elimination of that highly discriminatory provisi 
whereby corporate dividends are taxed first as corpor: 
profits, and again when received as income by int 
viduals. 


Penalties on Incentives dustri 
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Beyond these changes, there must be an end to 
penalties on individual initiative. Consider the ent 
prising business man whose income fluctuates marked 
from year to year. Because of his enterprise he may ps 
on the same income, twice as much federal income t 
as the man who plays it safe for a steady income. Tha 
because he can’t average his personal income over s¢ 


eral years for tax purposes. He can count on hea wee 
taxation of his good-year profits with no chance f ere 


offsetting against them his bad-year losses. It is a ¢: 
of heads you loose, tails the tax collector wins. Eight 
six percent of the experts agree that an income-averag)f 
allowance for individuals is desirable. 

Three-quarters of them also agree that tax rates 
the top end of the individual income scale (now runnil 
up almost to 90 percent) should come down. In 4 
judgment, the total tax should not amount to more th 
50 percent to encourage business men to venture 
high stakes. 

Advocating tax relief for men in the higher incom 
brackets — and particularly for management men — | 
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considered political suicide for more than a dec- 
» Some members of Congress still hold that view. 
Democratic Congressman from Michigan told an 
nois colleague who advocated cutting upper bracket 
es, “If you put that idea forward at home, you won't 
ne back.” 
he Congressman has an ever better chance of not 
ng back if our economy bogs down. One of the best 
ys to bog it down is to keep the taxes that destroy 
kiness incentives 
d block enter- 


Because we can not avoid enormous federal expenses 
in the years immediately ahead, all badly needed reforms 
of the type to which this article is confined obviously 
can’t be made at once. Also there are other tax reforms 
bearing on consumption which obviously should be 
weighted in an over-all program of tax revision. 

But this is equally obvious: We should have a general 
design for tax revision which would line up all the neces- 
sary steps. Then we could get ahead with tax reductions 
as rapidly — and as 
sensibly—as revenue 





e— for example, 
e confiscatory 


obsty : : 
es which drive 

igTee , people in the EXPERT OPINION ABOUT TAX REVISION 
re th brackets away 
3 ym risk-taking. 
iia ogive the Amer- TAX EXPERTS THINK WE SHOULD: 
| 4 n system of indi- 

. Bal enterprise a 1 Eliminate double taxation of corporation divi- 
hae ir chance was dends which are now taxed as corporate profit and then 
7 batly the mandate again as individual income. 
Ne Tay 

~ “4M November’s elec- 
. Min. TO give it that 2 Reduce corporation income tax rate (now 38%) 
7 ance, enterprising as rapidly as budget needs permit until it equals the 
, siness men must initial rate for individual incomes (now 20%). 
10W 

"Hive a chance to 
ss ake large rewards 3 Provide for averaging business’ taxable incomes 
_— bs well as the al- over a period of about 6 years to allow for losses in 
ov 
a bys-present chance bad years. 

















lose their shirts. 
der present tax 
es, they don’t get 
break. those whose incomes fluctuate. 
Prevailing federal 
sation throttles 
bid business enter- 
se in other ways. 
fails, for example, 
) encourage re- 
arch and rapid 
dustrial ~modern- 
ation. It tends to 
phon investment 
yay from private 
iterprise, driving 
into tax exempt 
ate and local secu- 
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4 Provide for averaging individuals’ taxable in- 
comes over a period of a few years so as to treat fairly 


5 Reduce upper bracket individual income tax 
rates to a maximum of 50% in the $100,000 bracket 
and 75% in the million and over bracket. 


6 Treat capital gains, now taxed at a lower rate, 
like other income but provide full allowances for losses. 


7 Remove the privilege of tax exemption from all 
future issues of state and local government bonds. 


requirements and 
political courage 
would permit. Tax 
cutting may come 
piece-meal, but tax 
planning must not. 

Through such a 
design we might 
discover that some 
decidedly beneficial 
improvements in 
the federal tax struc. 
ture can be made at 
73% relatively slight cost. 
But today there’s no 
way to be sure. No 
one m Washington 
97 %o with access to the 
information has 
even undertaken to 
make the necessary 
86% estimate. 

Instead, federal 
tax revision contin- 
ues to be a hit-and- 
76% run business—and a 
short - run political 
business. Take, for 
example, the pro- 
posal of a 20 per- 
cent tax reduction 
across the boards. 
There are virtues in 
such a proposal. But 
how they stack up 
beside many other 
extremely urgent 


% Of Tax Experts 
Favoring the 
Proposed Changes 


92% 
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ties. (The experts 

pee almost to a 

an that such tax exemption must be eliminated.) ‘The 
it of obstacles could be amplified. 
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es | Most of the reforms needed to prevent the federal 
ini System from smothering enterprise would lower fed- 
, nel revenues, at least temporarily. Elimination of the 
thq@euble taxation of corporate dividends might lop off 
e 0 million. Dropping the corporate income tax from 
S percent to 20 percent might cut away as much as 
or billion. 

-h 











THIS IS THE 56rTx OF A SERIES 


needs for tax reform 

remains a mystery. 

Congress must dispel such mysteries. Only in that 

way will it do the job of converting our present jerry- 

built tax structure into a moderately safe abode for the 

American system of private initiative, sparked by ade- 
quate incentives. 





President McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Electric lifting 


Why should manufacturers, serv- 
ice shops and other industries con- 
tinue to lose money by lifting 
manually when electric lifting is so 
much faster, safer and infinitely 
more economical? 


With ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists 
men produce much more at greatly 
reduced costs. Think of the time 
and physical energy wasted by 
lifting that could go more profit- 
ably into production! 


A tired worker is unhappy, as 
well as inefficient. A ‘Budgit’ Elec- 
tric Hoist speeds the work and 
eliminates over-fatigue and the fear 
of rupture and sprained muscles. 


There are no installation costs— 
hang up, plug in and use! The cost 
for current is trifling—not to be 
considered against the sure savings 
when electrical lifting replaces 
human strength. 


“Budgit’ Electric Hoists pay for 
themselves many times over in 
their long life of service. Prove 
this! Install one and check results 
as so many thousands 
have done. 


Made in sizes to lift 250, 
~ 500, 1000, 2000 and 4000 
lbs. Prices start at $779. 
Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and othe 3 specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Vaives, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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Closed Shop—Off the Record 


Business Week survey of employers who are operaii 
under union-security contracts finds that 43% like them. And 5% 
think anti-closed-shop legislation would be unenforceable. 


The great congressional debate on 
the closed shop will begin soon. Neither 
House nor Senate can avoid meeting 
this most controversial of all labor is- 
sues, which. has become one of. man- 
agement’s major problems. 

From management's standpoint, how 
does the closed shop work in practice? 
e They Ought to Know—Business Week 
asked the man who has one—on the 
assumption that ernployers who are par- 
ties to union-security contracts are in 
the best position to know. It sent a 
group of its correspondents to inter- 
view more than 50 businessmen in 
plants, stores, and offices from Boston 
to San Diego. 

More than half of them were manu- 
facturers, in lines ranging from aircraft 


























to razor blades. The rest were scatte 
through the food processing, transp 
distribution, publishing, constructi 
and extractive industries. ‘The num} 
of workers they jointly employ 5 
well into seven figures. All had q 
thing in common and were selected 
the correspondents because of that f 
Their union contract bound them 
maintenance of membership, a uni 
shop, or a closed shop. 
Management spokesmen were assuy 
that their identities would not be 
vealed. Highlights of their frank 
plies: 
e 57% want union security eliminat 
but an impressive 43% dissent from 
prevailing view. Several among 
majority acknowledge some benefits, } 








STATES MOVE TO BA 





By closed stor barred by law 

WA Closed-shop bill before legislature in 1947 
[_]No legislature in session 

[_]No legislation proposed 


N CLOSED SHOP 


#® Wisconsin —closed-shop barred excep? 
on % vote of employees 
















Seven states, in which 4.7% of the nation’s manufacturing employees wot 


have thus far outlawed the closed shop. 


sas, Arizona, Florida, South Dakota, and Nebraska. Georgia will be added 
that list as soon as a bill passed by the legislature is signed by one or both 
the state’s governors. Nearly identical bills are actually before legislatures. 


have been prepared, in 24 other states. 
tain that the closed-shop issue will not 








They are Virginia, Tennessee, Arka 


In only 13 states is it reasonably « 
be presented to legislators before '! 


year is out. But constitutionality of the existing laws has not been final 
decided—and enforcement meanwhile is meager. It will take a U. S. Suprengitt tw 


Court decision either to stop the movement in the states, or to bring som 
practical effect out of the state legislation which already has been p.1ss¢i{tonada: 
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Vibration is good for the figure 


—but it’s tough on fluid lines 


No fluid line system will stand up long unless it is protected against 
the constant shock of vibration in mechanical operation. Barco Flexible 
Joints, by compensating for expansion and contraction, by responsive 
movement through every angle, absorb strain and stress. As a result, 
Barco-protected fluid lines are more economical, have more endur- 
ance. For more than 30 years Barco has been meeting the ever-widening 
range of industry's flexible joint problems. For technical information, 
write to Barco Manufacturing Company, Not Inc., 1830 Winnemac 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Not just a swivel joint 

FLEXIBLE JO INTS ..but a combination of 
a swivel and ball joint 

with rotary motion and 

. responsive movement 


fE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERTY through every angle. 


Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. “MOVE IN DIRECTION” 
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GOOD REASONS 


1. EASE OF REPAIR. A Lindsay body can be repaired 


quickly — damaged panels easily removed — replacements 


available from warehouse stocks. 


2. NATION-WIDE SERVICE. There are 207 authorized 
Lindsay Body Builders, thus, you can get complete factory 
service on any Lindsay body any place in the country. 
Your branch offices can also buy new bodies locally and 
know that they conform to your standard specifications. 


3. SPEED OF DELIVERY. Lindsay bodies—one or a hun- 
dred—are built in record time. This modern method of 
assembly is ideal for line production. 


4. STRENGTH AND SAFETY. 
LS has an amazingly high 
strength-weight ratio. Your 
Lindsay body withstands wear— 
saves weight, increases payload. 


5. APPEARANCE. The rugged 
beauty of LS is adaptable to your 
individual design requirements. 


6. UNIFORMITY. Units in your 
fleet can be identical yet built in 
entirely different parts of the 
country. 

7. EXPERIENCE. Lindsay bod- 
ies stand the test of actual serv- 
ice. The strongest and most fre- 
quently heard reason given for 
the purchase of Lindsay bodies 
last year was—‘“* We’ve used them 
before.”’ Let us tell you all about 
Lindsay bodies. 


LINDSAY 





“Jim,” a neighbor of yours, was 
chosen an LS Body Builder because 
of his ability to handle your require- 
ments intelligently — whether you 
need one ora thousand truck bodies. 

Your “‘Jim”’ can design a body to 
meet your exact requirements, 
Make speedy deliveries and a quick 
factory repair job. 


ls STRUCTURE 


$. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 


6 © 5 Pal OF. 


S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


The Lindsay Pesos 1728 25th Ave., Melrose Park, ill. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 














are still against union securit “Mp 
ci val 

e Employers who have had | logy 
find the most advantages in it. § 
none wanted it to begin with, it js j 
haps a testimonial to American y 
agement ingenuity that so many 
been able to find positive \alye 
what was once a most distastcfy] g 
ation for them. 
e 59% declare that union security ¢ 
not be eliminated by legislation. ' 
opinion is that an anti-closed hop 
would prove to be unenforceable. \ 
of them see it as an undesiq 
move. 

e 40% believe that elimination of yp 
security would have no effect on { 
labor relations. Among the oth 
58% declare the net affect on ; 
agement of the elimination of such 
curity would be bad. 

@ Of those who think that union seq 
ity has made a difference in the amo 
of their labor difficulties, 52% te 
it has reduced them. 
e And 66% of those who can sce 9 
effect think the contracts have me 
less friction and more stability in 
sho 















P. 
e Why They Like It—Here are ; 4 
of the most common advantages tm ts 
employers have found in union is 


curity: 
“It seems to give the union an 
centive to settle disputes * ral 
than drag them along for purpos 
recruiting new members.” dr 
“It has eliminated the time waste a 


















dissension we had before when t qT 
union stewards tried to collect dues di 
company time or in the shop dur 
lunch hour.” 

“We used to have dues picket lin - 





now there doesn’t seem to be a 
union activity at all in or around t 
gates.” 

“It has stopped organizing drives 
other unions, where before we were 
volved in jurisdictional disputes.” 

“It gives us a pool of skilled work 
from which we can hire.” Ga 


4 


































“It has centralized control over ca, 
ployee relations, because we are a "@y, 
now to deal with all our employees 
a unit.” ' 










“Whenever there is trouble in ¢ 
plant or some question arises, we kn' 
whom we can hold responsible.” 

“It has made labor costs unifot 
throughout our industry, thus putt 
an additional incentive on efficient | 
eration.” 

“Cut-throat wage competition | 
been eliminated.” 

“It gives us a list of union members 

“In our trade it is the big fact 
which has kept prices and conditions 
line.” ae) 

“We have seen serious employce f 
tionalism under the open shop. be SOF 
we have seen those employees who 
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ROLLWAY’s Right-Angle-Loaded Bearings have longer life because 
Rollway uses the principle of right angle loading. This splits every load into 
its component parts of pure radial and pure thrust. Each component load 


is carried on a separate bearing assembly at a right angle to the rollers. 


For this reason, Rollway Bearings can use efficiently solid cylin- 
drical rollers of greater mass and cross section area in a given space. 
The unit load per roller is lower and the load capacity for a given 


dimensional limit is higher. 


As the diagram shows, no oblique loads or resultants, no other 

compound loads can pile up to increase the magnitude of the simple 
o®y radial or thrust component. Resistance 
7 ; to shock and vibration is increased. 
ve Pinch-out of rollers is eliminated— 
Th with less rubbing friction and less 

« wear-back of roller ends. The net gain 

\ is clearly apparent in longer bearing 

| life . . . less service attention ... and 


»~® : 
lower maintenance cost. 


tadial loads carried at right angles 
the roller axis. All thrust loads 


ied at right angles to the roller axis. 
Send us your plans today for engi- 


Pree Sewtce neering analysis and recommendations. 


ROLLWAS CERRINGE 


TT ae wea eich SVE WR a ((o “lA wwe ke ee 


iS OFFICES: Philadelphia © Boston © Pittsburgh ° Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago * Minneapolis * Houston © Los Angeles 
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In factories... warehouses 
. everywhere anything 
is moved—you'll find 
FAULTLESS Casters saving 
time, floors and money. Mil- 
lions of these ‘“‘wheels of 
commerce” are speeding 
production, conserving 
manpower. If you have a 
materials handling problem— 
want to move anything, easier— 
SEE YOUR FAULTLESS CASTER 
DISTRIBUTOR OR DEALER. 








TLESS CASTER CORP. 





AS QUICK AS A FLASHVOU CAN 
KNOW THE EXACT MEASUREMENT 


OF YOUR VALUABLE STORED LIQUIDS 
W% LIQUIDOMETER 












“LIQUIDS WORTH STORING ARE WORTH MEASURING” 


rae LIQUIDOMETER corp 


38-12 SKILLMAN AVE., LONG ISLAND CITYILNY 











opposed to the union under an open- 
shop agreement become union leaders 
and a stabilizing influence under the 
union shop.” 

® Dissenters’ View—Those employers— 
a minority—who have seen union secur- 
ity bring them no gains at all in their 
employee relations offer as reasons those 
points which have already been made 
familiar by business representatives be- 
fore the House arid Senate Labor com- 
mittees. 

The most common underlying com- 
plaint was most tersely expressed by an 
industrial relations executive whom our 
correspondent saw just after he came 
out of a bargaining session in which he 
and his union had begun negotiating a 
new contract. “Gives the union too 
damn much power,” was his comment. 

And there is no doubt that he was 
expressing the sentiments of a great 
number of employers. 


REDWOOD DEADLOCK 


A.F.L.’s Lumber & Sawmill Work- 
ers Union recently voted (1,246-to-42) 
to continue its 14-month strike (BW 
Jan.11’47,p86). Major redwood opera- 
tors proposed settlement terms which 
included —maintenance-of-membership 
and a $1.174 hourly wage. The union's 
16 locals rejected the offer, and de- 
manded again a closed-shop contract 
and $1.25 an hour, 

Subsequently, the union announced 
it would tighten its boycott on the 
“hot” redwood coming from struck 
mills which have been operating with 
nonunion workers. 













Wire Trouble 


Cl.O.andA-F.L telegraphg 
in Western Union’s key dig 
tangle in jurisdictional fig 
NLRB election set for Mar.) 


The stage was set this week 

what promises to be one of the yey 
most significant jurisdictional fights, 
stake is control of employees who 
the heart of the Western Union T¢ 
graph Co.’s vast communications 
work, 
e Claim Filed—C.1.0.’s left-wing Ay 
ican Communications Assn. has 
sented Western Union’s 7,000 me: 
politan New York employees since |‘ 
Recently, for the fourth time, A.}'| 
right-wing Commercial  Telegrap| 
Union filed with the National |} 
Relations Board a claim that it rep 
sents a majority of the company’s \ 
York personnel. j 

Since the C.I.O. telegrapher’s ¢ 
tract expires Mar. 31, NLRB’s nev 
icy of curbing jurisdictional tests (p; 
95) cannot apply. The board’s regi 
tions permit an outside union to cl 
lenge a recognized union during 
30-day period prior to the expiration 
a contract. 

e Left vs. Right-The C.T.U-AC! 
rivalry is deep-rooted. The last clect 
two years ago (BW—Feb.3’45,p94) ¢ 
the A.F.L. union collective bargaini 
rights for six of seven Western Uni 
districts. ‘Thus it became the represen 











Is Experience the Best 


Unions have long urged a study of 
the history and economics of organ- 
ized labor in public schools. The pro- 
posals have been received coldly by 
most school boards. But recent teach- 
ers’ strikes (BW —Feb.22’47,p77) 
have given students opportunity to 
get acquainted with unionism—first 
hand. 

Buffalo students were quick to 
enter into the spirit of their teachers’ 
one-week strike for higher pay. Some 
joined picket lines. Some staged their 
own demonstrations for teachers. 
Slogans were chalked (right) on 
doors of schools that stayed open; 
some nonstriking employees were 
snowballed. 

A majority of students refused to 
pass through picket lines. And as 
the strike ended with a pay com- 
promise, there was little doubt of 
one thing: Students had absorbed a 
down-to-earth lesson in union tactics. 





Teacher? 
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-AMVATER BILLS CUTas much as 90% 


If , BY GENERAL ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
Re NEW GENERA) sc aaa 


LECT 
el 
My 7 BASIC You 


who fs re frigerat;. 
fr ognd Gir Conditioning 
s 





General Electric refrigeration and air conditioning is saving 
money, speeding production in all types of industries. Here’s 
only one of the many examples in the free General Electric 
Booklet ‘“‘New Industrial Dimensions.” 


A manufacturer of metal products uses water to cool his quench 
oil. By installing a General Electric Evaporative Cooler, he 
obtains xniform cooling and avoids fluctuations in Brinnell 
hardness. 


1+ - on’ ® 
, > i ; - “ . . . “a 

: - Paid for itself in two years 
\ Cm DOZENS OF PHOTOGRAPHS like this of an aluminum ; 
lech anodizing tank show you how and where General The General Electric Evaporative Cooler not only provides the 
1) Electric Refrigeration can be profitably applied. necessary temperature control . . . ét has cut water consumption 


to 10% of that used in straight water cooling. The savings paid for 
the Evaporative Cooler in two years! 





EVAPORATIVELY 
COOLED 


wa" 85> | FREE BOOKLET ocutiines 


Y these other advantages: 


“New Industrial Dimensions”’ tells you how General Electric 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning has helped to: 










>>>>>>>>> 

















Lower unit costs Reduce maintenance and machine 


Reduce spoilage and rejects outage time 
Simplify development and testing 














SU) ads = ; 
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DIAGRAMS like this indicate seven basic refrigeration 
and air conditioning systems. These apply to the 


majority of industrial processes. GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
READ HOW THESE 17 PROCESSES 


Aid mass production of precision 
products Facilitate interchangeability of parts 


increase tool life Utilize new techniques and processes 


























: ; : . Air Conditioning Department, Section 7863 | 
are benefiting through General Electric refrigeration General Electric Company 
Precision Assembly Operation Roller Hearth Furnace Roll Bearings Bloomfteld, N. J. | 
Powder Metal Manufacture Tool Gauge Rooms 
Abrasives Manufacture Curing Concrete Samples Please send me FREE copy of your new booklet | 
a tee pane ““New Industrial Dimensions.” l 
Quench Bath Brine Solutions Cooling Mobile Equipment N 
Annealing Aluminum Complete Piant Air Conditioning AMC. ee eee eee eee eee eee e eens | 
Anodizing Aluminum Process Refrigeration : 
Precision Machining an SiS VOW ee Fu kara ee chee ccmeue 
This FREE booklet tells you how Mf —SE_ Address... 2.00.00. e cece e eee e eee | 


















Manpower and machinery perform the actual work of pro- 
duction —at a speed governed by the flow of materials. The 
most competent manpower and the most efficient machinery 
can't do the job alone. Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks can pro- 
vide the third ‘M’—materials—in a controlled flow that 
keeps manpower and machinery operating at capacity. 


Better learn now how Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and 
Accessories can help increase your rate of production. We've 
prepared a Pocket Catalog that points the way. 


Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmotor 


REVOLVING CARRIAGE ¢ SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER 
UPENDER © SCOOP © CRANE ARM © RAM © EXTENSION 
FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST © OVERHEAD GUARD 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


DIVISION 2, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





TORS cee — 


) i ne) 8 hehe) - Mork Lirt TRUCKS 
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RECEIVING ° PROCESSING = STORAGE e DISTRIBUTION 
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ative of 50,000 company emp »y¢es | 
except those in the New Yor\ mey 
politan district. 

The C.1.O. union won that | 
group (Western Union’s mos! imp 
tant unit) after a bitter election q 
paign on left wing-right wing ba 
lines. The New York workers }\ 1d bg 
polled twice before in NLRB up; 
tests (May, 1942, and Octobc:, 19 
and both times had voted in {ayor 
A.C.A, 

This tug-of-war for the inporty 
New York segment of Western Uniog 
personnel has engendered turbulent | 
bor relations for the company. | 
A.C.A. contract dispute that led to 
crippling strike last year (BW—Feb] 
’46,p90) was in large part based ¢ 
union rivalry. A regional war lab 
board awarded the C.L.O. union mogmplarter 
favorable work conditions than  thogm (Cot 
gained by its A.F.L. counterpart. Iifiy. TI 
C.1.O. telegraphers struck to enforce 
refusal to backtrack from what it ¢ 
sidered a prestige-building position. |} it 
strike ended in a defeat for C.1.0. TABI 
rival C.T.U.—whose members nationi| 
had ignored the C.1.O. walkout-| Leff 
no time. Organizers stepped in whi ree 
strike resentment still was hot. 

e Shifting Loyalties—The same A.! Lior sh 














i Min 





C.1.O. fencing has been noticeabl i 

even in purely routine labor relati y lise 
matters. A.F.L. indirectly has soug! 
to foment discontent among metropolg™m SPeaC 
tan C.1.O. unionists, hoping to ¢ 1 47,p 
strength in shifting employee loyalticq™-S lel 
The C.1.O. union has fought a defer kers th 
sive action aimed at warding off AJ. py 


encroachments. hil 
Last Feb. 5 the A.C.A., aware of gt wil 


new NLRB challenge just ahead, sug ™po" 
mitted to Western Union its demandqmg¥4s 20 
for a new contract. It asked for a 2lq™e Show 
hourly increase in wages, a reduction mR |, 
the work week from 454 hours to 4 pited u 
hours, a union shop, and a $1 millic it in N 
lump sum payment to be shared agguccteu 
retroactive increases for about 1,50 ict 3, 

a, Min 


senior employees. Mic 
Shortly afterward, C.T.U. filed a pag “UC 
tition with NLRB for another colle local 
tive bargaining election in the Nev ea 
York City district. After a tally of menpu*t t : 
bership cards, A.C.A. advised NLR} de 90° 


that it was in favor of a quick election hip. In 
Prompt polling of workers, said A.C.A, ae 


would permit contract negotiations t r 
proceed without undue delay. NLR” - 
set Mar. 28 as the date. ri 25 
e On and On—Regardless of the ou a b 
come of the balloting on that day, ongg™ h : 
thing will still be certain: The jurisdic ee , 
tional struggle at Western Union’s New, Mi : 
York operations will not be over. Bot 4 9d 
unions will still jockey for prestige ISWw 
The winner will have to fend off raids edi 
the loser will work just as hard to gaigg “@0et 
sommitments enough for a potential m “vig 
jority vote in another sure-to-com@™ "© 





NLRB election. C, ant 
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The Motor-Weighted 
Floor-Maintenance Machine 


pues oof 
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i) Waxing, too, can be done mechanically—and by the hot-wax 

ee it Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- process—with a 600 Series Finnell, a Finnell Dispenser, and 

" harter was spirited away, but An- Finnell-Kote Solid Wax. In this process, the genuine wax content 
thot (Conn.) members weren't un- (over three times greater than average wax in the case of Finnell- 

t. Tifiby. They were through with it. Kote) is thoroughly utilized. Thus, hot waxing reduces the fre- 


quency of waxing! 





: The 600 Series Finnell is equipped with a Feather-Touch Safety 
mn mily Squa bble | Switch that provides complete automatic switch control. Switch 
a works with either hand from either side of handle. When handle 
ek Left-wing feuds flare up is released, machine stops. Self-propelled . ..the machine glides 
over the floor with virtually effortless guidance. Horizontally- 
mounted motor and correct distribution of weight afford truly 
balanced operation. 


Combination V-Belt and Gear Case 
Speed Reduction 


ree C.1.O. unions. But no 
Flor showdown in the parent 
van ly itself is imminent. 















spol spreading factional fight (BW— 
15'47,p94) made new inroads into 
iJiolO.’s leftist Mine, Mill & Smelter 
lefeqqmets this week. The heated com- 
ist issue also flared into prominence 
least two other C.I.O. unions. 
t while each development had its 
importance and significance, there 
was no indication that a major left- 
showdown in C.1.O. was any a For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, phone 


aes or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc.. 
3803 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


-.. assures transmission flexibility . .. alleviates strain 
on motor and gears. G. E. Drip-Proof Capacitor Motor 
... Timken Bearings .. . ruggedly constructed worm 
drive in extra-capacity leak-proof gear case. lubricated for 2500 
hours. Smooth and noiseless in performance .. . a precision product 
throughout, developed and produced by Finnell, originators of 
mechanical floor-maintenance equipment. The 600 Series Finnell 
comes in five sizes: 11, 13, 15, 18, and 21-inch brush diameter. 
















eT. 
gered in Connecticut—A right-wing 
ot in M.M.S.W. spread from the 
necticut locals of District 6 into 
rict 3, which includes Illinois, Ne- 
ka, Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, In- 
4, Michigan, and Ohio. Secession 
} locals, with a.total membership 
500, was announced in the latter 
ict; the seceding groups claimed to 
de 90% of the entire district mem- 
hip. International union “loyalists,” 
ver, said the loss was nearer 1,000, 
xe cmmmeall part of the dis- 
roll, 
¢ 25 small locals reported legally 
drawn from M.M.S.W. in District 
uld bring total secessions to 43 lo- 
with nearly 25,000 members. All 
t been enrolled in the new Provi- — ~~ ae “ct Co ie ea ~* 
pean wotbecs Council, organ- — | a ————— : 

y John J. Driscoll, former 
[$.W. international representative - ! | in 3 | | 5 VY £ | & iN] | HH [ akties 
leader in the District 6 revolt / . \ IN ALL 
ment, Piomecrs and Spocialisds i“ / PRINCIPAL 
here Will It Light?—Driscoll’s FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
C. announced that it hopes to con- é‘ 
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The Complete Group 
of Eagle-A Contract 
75¢> cotton content 


papers is 


EAGLE-A 


CONTRACT RECORD 


(LEDGER) 
EAGLE-A 


CONTRACT BOND 


EAGLE-A 


CONTRACT MSs. COVER 


EAGLE-A 
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Hand methods of correspondence, book- 
keeping and tabulating served the pur- 
pose in years gone by, but the magnitude 
of today’s business records requires the 
speed and accuracy of modern office 
machines — marvels of efficiency. 


EAGLE-A. 
CONTRACT RECORD 


is a modern ledger paper which should always be specified 
when requirements call for superior quality and fine appearance. 


This well known Eagle-A ledger paper assures exceptional 
performance on the ruling machine, on the press or punching 
machine, as well as in the office. A test will prove its nne 


pen-writing and superior erasing qualities. 


Specify Eagle-A Contract Record to your printer, lithographer 
or engraver for a ledger paper of unusually long life, rugged 


strength and great versatility. 


Ask your Stationer for 
TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


GLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 















tinue its ties with C.L.O., bu: Cc) 
for the moment—said P.M.¢ 
recognized as an official w 

It was no secret, how 
P.M.C, was being advised—ai 
—by C.1.O.’s right-wing 
Union of Marine & Sh 
Workers, C.1.O. President P})\ip \; 
ray’s United Steelworkers als 
denced interest in the gro 
alarming to C.I.O., several | 
pendent unions have hurric 
P.M.C. 

e Court Support—The secessio 
District 6 won legal sanction in: a ¢¢, 
of injunction actions brought }y 
international union. Temporiry y 
against locals were dismissed by a P| 
delphia federal court and two ¢ 
cut superior courts. In doing 50, 
courts called attention to an M.\\S\ 
constitutional provision which gi 
cals the right to withdraw at will. 4 
withdrawal, the courts held, doe; ; 
“extinguish the voluntary associat 
of the local’s membership,” or affect 
tight to function as a union. 

After the court decisions, most D 
trict 6 employers agreed to recogn / 
and deal with seceded locals. 0 J 
American Brass Co. and Chase 3; 

Co, refused. ‘They announced that ¢ 
would not deal with either party u / 
the dispute is resolved. / 

Control of the big Ansonia (Cor 
American Brass local, won initial 













































































the international, reverted to secesi @ | 
leaders in a new referendum (93 the 
299). Shortly before secret balloti 
It's 
can 
sigt 
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Big issue for the United Auto Wo 
ers’ key Ford local: Communi 
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| Your Loads this Simple Way! | 
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ceif/ @ Only with Trailers can you increase 
(9309 the load-hauling ability of your trucks. 


It's a fundamental fact that any truck 
can pull much more than it is de- 
signed to carry. Thus, when you couple the 
Fruehauf “Flyer” to a light delivery truck, 
loads can be doubled with little increase in 
Operating expense per mile. This Trailer- 
method cuts delivery costs as much as 60%. 


Further—Fruehauf “Flyers” get around fast in 
busy city traffic. The truck-and-trailer unit is 
“hinged in the middle” and turns in the same 
short radius as the small truck which pulls it. 







Deliveries climb with a “Flyer” on the job— 

no need to add another seach to move anes ONE TRUCK HANDLES SEVERAL TRAILERS 

goods and increase congestion on city streets. Delivery efficiency can be stepped up still further 
by the use of Trailers in ‘Shuttle’ operation. This 

Compare your delivery set-up with the low- means that one truck can handle several Trailers. 

cost Trailer method. Let a Fruehauf repre- One Trailer is left at the loading point, another at 





sentative give you the complete “Flyer” story! the unloading point, while the truck is enroute with a 


third. In this way your truck is never idle—customer 
service is improved—and hauling costs are lowered. 












as 
or taucKs ano TRAILE 
‘ 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ DETROIT 32 


10 Factories—65 Factory Service Branches 
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3 Ways to Profit 


with NEOPRENE 


The Du Pont Synthetic Rubber 





IMPROVE A PRODUCT TO 
WIDEN A MARKET 


Example: Even the finest hospital 
sheeting could never last long ... until 
a manufacturer switched to a durable 
neoprene protective coating. Now this 
sheeting gives longer, better service 
than ever believed possible—resists de- 
terioration in contact with oils, alcohol, 
waste matter and medicines—with- 
stands steam'and chemical sterilization. 

Many alert manufacturers have wid- 
ened their markets, made them more 
diversified—and therefore more stable 
—by using neoprene products, 











NEW PRODUCT 


Example: Automatic correction of minor 
mis-alignment between tool and work is 
made possible by this new tool-holder... 
designed to take advantage of neo- 
prene’s unique properties as a tough, 
resilient material. Here neoprene gives 
long life because it resists deterioration 
from constant flexing in contact with 
oils, greases and cutting compounds. 

By combining skill and imagination 
with neoprene, engineers are develop- 
ing many new products for home and 
ini 


€ DEVELOP A SUCCESSFUL 


ustry. 





REDUCE PLANT 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Example: Early failure of the jacket 
has long been responsible for high re- 
placement costs for electrical cord and 
cable. Replacement cost is minimized 
when the jacket is Du Pont neoprene. 
For neoprene resists all the causes of 
premature failure of ordinary wire jack- 
ets: weathering, ozone, heat, chemicals, 
oils, cutting, tearing and abrasion. 
These and many other properties of 
neoprene mean longer life per dollar— 
saving in replacement costs, mainte- 
nance labor and shutdown time. Most 
industrial rubber goods will give more 


service when made of neoprene. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 
Write for your free subscription to The Neoprene Notebook. Its stories about 


new or unusual applications of neoprene will give you valuable ideas. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, X-3, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


HERE’S WHY NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


* Gives high tensile strength and resilience; 
low permanent distortion. 

* It's tough and durable; resists abrasion, 
cutting, and chipping. 

* Gives best resistance to sunlight, aging, 
ozone, and heat. 


*® Resists deterioration from oils, solvents, 


chemicals, acids. 

* Gives peak air-retention;low permeability 
to gases and fluids. 

* Special compositions can be made flame- 
retarding, static conducting, or flexible at 
low temperatures. 








DU PONT 
NEOPRENE 


The Versatile Synthetic Rubber 


QU POND 


REG. u. 5. PaT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
eee THROUGH CHEMISTRY 













the local’s offices were raided. Any, 
other things, the union charter , 
taken away (picture, page 91). 
e U.E. Split—Meanwhile, the 
tween left- and right-wings c 
in the Bridgeport (Conn.) L. 
of the United Electrical, Radi: 
chine Workers (C.1.0.). An aiiti- 
munist slate recently won a lo: . 
tion. As an aftermath, 27 loc.) me 
bers charged with being Conny; 
members or sympathizers were « ‘pelle 
In turn, the leftist U.E. revoked 4 
charter of the Bridgeport local. ‘1 
union international cited a union } 
against any discrimination for politic 
beliefs held by members. 
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Both sides took the fight into 4 n wit 
courts. The international sought ;" “y 
ps OF I 


junctive action to prevent local office; 
from representing workers in negot; 
tions with General Electric. Local of 







ction 
ching 
















cers asked the court to bar revocatioam ly | 
of its charter, and to restrain intemg dang 
tional union interference with the local’ al dis 
internal affairs. eral Ta 

he cre 


e Unique Provision—There is one bi 
reason why secession moves in th 
M.M.S.W. have been successful, so far 


‘irtuall 
on call 

















while troubles have beset moves pagement: 
U.E.’s Bridgeport local—and other UE @R@"8 | 
groups before it (BW—Jun.15°46,p7)m eN 
The M.M.S.W. constitutional provisiogm?3"'* 
permitting locals to withdraw is not ge"t f° 
common one; few if any other union ra he 








give to their locals such a clear-<v 
privilege. 

e At Ford, Too—The Communist issu: 
also took a quick and prominent plac 
in election campaigning at the Detroit 
Ford Local 600 of the C.1.O.’s Unite: 
Auto Workers (picture, page 92 
Michael Magee, pro-Walter Reuthe 
candidate for local president, is cam 





sidere 
he jur 
) be 
iod. T 
ustrial 
or NI 
policy, 
or th 
































paigning against the incumbent of in 
Thomas Thompson. Thompson, in th land. 
political camp of former U.A.W. Presi ployee 
dent R. J. seston frequently lines y nts fo 





with the leftists in U.A.W.’s heated’ to 
factional feuds (BW —Feb.15’47,p% tional 
Voting in the 60,000-member Ford logy it 
cal—largest in the world—will continugy“4"S 
most of the month. right 

In a warmup election, the east sidé i, at 
tool and die Local 155 renamed its proget W 
Thomas president, John Anderson. Bugg’ ©" 
Reutherites could claim a victory, sincqg'#0n 
final tabulations gave the right-wing si id its 
executive jobs and five board membergyion, 
ships, while the left eked out only tw phasis 
executive jobs and two board member relat 
ships. The local has 8,900 members n Of y 
3,700 voted in the election after a bitteqnew P 
campaign. frst 
The gains at Local 155 heartened th Be a 
right-wing bloc after a series of mino B el 
setbacks. However, the important test ' of a 
being held at Ford. With the Reutherg?: The 
Thomas feud now near the breakinggge™. In 
int, an upset of the left-wing leader % 
ship there will be of the greatest sig ''° t 
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ap at Swapping 
NLRB won't interfere in 
gaining relations at plants 
two-year union contracts. 
w policy aids stability. 


Prganized labor’s main structure has 
largely been built. Some 14 million 
be earners carry membership cards 
pnions spread across the entire face of 
erican industry. Labor leaders cur- 
tly are less concerned with their old 
blem—to organize the unorganized— 
with a new one. That is to hold 
ij members against raiding opera- 
ns of rivals; to consolidate their jur- 
ction in an industrial field through 
ching on others. 
ostly Crossfire—The result is a grow- 
danger to industry from jurisdic- 
al disputes (page 91). Under present 
kral labor laws, management caught 
he crossfires of union raiding actions 
jirtually helpless. And union compe- 
on can be just as disruptive to man- 
jent’s business as a high-pressure or- 
izing drive. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
ognized this danger last week. It 
ght to reduce union competitive agi- 
on by ruling that henceforth con- 
ts for two years’ duration will be 
sidered “reasonable.” No challenge 
he jurisdiction of a recognized union 
| be accepted during the contract 
iod. The object, NLRB said, is more 
ustrial stability. 
ot NLRB, this is not only a change 
policy, but a change of philosophy. 
or the past decade, union organiza- 
of industrial workers has been on a 
land-error basis. Large masses of 
ployees selected collective bargaining 
nts for the first time. Often, they 
e to regret their original choice. 
tional Labor Relations Board policy 
de it comparatively simple for them 
change. Employees were backed in 
tight to switch unions, if they de- 
d, at reasonable intervals. 
ast week NLRB announced that it 
y considers “this experimental and 
sitional period” over. In what the 
id itself termed a precedent-setting 
ision, NLRB said that henceforth its 
phasis will be on stabilizing indus- 
relations rather than on the free- 
of workers to change their union. 
‘ew Policy—The change in emphasis 
first enunciated in a case involving 
petition of an outside union for an 
RB election at a plant in which one 
of a two-year contract had yet to 
. The board turned the petition 
m. In doing so it made a new state- 
t of policy: 
‘We think the time has come when 
bility of industrial relations can be 
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Here are 10 plants. Let’s say that each is looking for 
a Pacific Coast factory location. How many “belong” 


in Santa Clara County? 


Offhand, we'd say that seven of them could well lo- 
cate here. We're not “choosy” but... we DON'T try 
to be the “highest bidder.” Santa Clara County co- 
operates ... but doesn’t contribute. We don’t encour- 
age a firm that wants a depressed labor market. The 
reputation of this area is built on efficient labor. 
Thirdly, we don’t see eye to eye with any firm that has 
the “get-rich-quick” complex. . . . Solid, substantial, 


growth is far better in the long run. 


For the seven concerns that desire to build a prosper- 
ous future, Santa Clara County offers the full advan- 
tages of decentralized manufacturing. Unmatched 
living and working conditions! At the population cen- 
ter of the Pacific Coast for economical distribution! 


On main rail lines and highways! 


If your plant is one of the seven, we'd certainly like 
to hear from you —and supply you full details. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


“The New Pacific Coast" is a 36 page book 
about the West and Santa Clara County. It's 
worth owning. Free, too - - - but write on your 
business letterhead. 


“belong” in Santa Clara County ? 


SS 


OEPT- W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Cfoxac 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Metered Mail Systems ...Letter and Parcel Post Scales ...Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Muitipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment ...Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


r 
| 
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|U.S. POSTAL METER 








A USPM SYSTEM 


TO SPEED THE DISTRIBUTION 


OF INCOMING MAIL 
OE a ; 


USPM Letter Opener plus USPM Sorting Racks and Tables provide 

you with the answer to faster distribution of incoming mail. With this 
system every office department gets an earlier start on each day’s business. 
The Letter Opener is motor-driven and automatically fed—capable 
of opening letter mail of varying thicknesses as fast as it can be fed into 


the machine. 


USPM Sorting Racks and Tables provide systematic and convenient 


USPM Sorting Racks 
and Table 





Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


pene woe ase A cia SRS 


Rochester 2, New York 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


facilities for sorting opened mail—and 
outgoing mail as well. Your USPM 
specialist will show you how this system 
will operate effectively in your office. 
Get in touch with him today. 


Other USPM Systems and Equipment 
to Meet Every Mailroom Need 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service— 
expert planning, systems and equipment to fit 
your particular requirements. Our “Blueprint” 
Folder gives full information. Write Dept. 
BW-37 for your copy. 







JMMERCIAL 
NTROLS 
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better served . . . by refusin; 
fere with bargaining relatio: 
by collective bargaining agre men, 
two years’ duration.” 
e1.A.M. Tumed Down—Prii\cjp, 
the case were the Reed Rolle: } 
of Houston, the United Stee]\\ ox; 
America (C.1.0.), and the Intem: 
Assn. of Machinists. The C.].(. | 
contract to represent 2,000 « 
employees. In mid-1946, LAM, 5 
tioned for an election, although 
contract at the Reed plant does 
expire until Aug. 30, 1947. LAM. 
tended that the common practice 
the industry is one-year agreeme 
and under NLRB rules an elec 
could be held one year before the , 
tract expiration date. 
NLRB agreed that the I.A.M. 
interpretation was correct. But, 
pointed out, there has been a { 
development of new policy since 19 
Initially, contracts for longer than , 
year did not bar a petition for ay 
election after a one-year period. Laj 
the board ruled that an election wo, 
be barred for the duration of a two-y 
contract if the longer agreement wa 
common industry practice. The » 
policy as announced by the NLRB ww 
pletes the cycle. 


‘Tool’ Setback 


New York Labor Dept. deni 
charter to Tool Owners Union¢ D: 
basis that it is not a ‘union’ and 


‘fascistic organization.’ faci 
inanc 
For more than a year, newspaper agmvatow 
have invited readers to join—and @@ston 
support financially—a national To It c 
Owners Union. Founders described tifijous 
group as a nonprofit organization Miregat 
mobilize public opinion for prescrvatif og 
of the free enterprise system. Thal’ 
said it was planned to “protect thniggpaé P! 
people” from “tool users” organizgg000 s 
into labor unions. lyst, 
e Charter Denied—Last week q§92,06 
York’s State Dept. of Labor tum@@fhydric 
down a T.O.U. application for a charifiMMot, 5 
to operate in New York State. In doit™gg9 
so the department upheld strong lab. 7 
contentions that use of the wom.” | 
“union” in the T.O.U. name was mg? 
leading, ‘since the group gencrally vageu#© 
g, since group g I 
opposed to organized labor. ®: 
But the department did not stop atgjPuen ' 
routine denial of a certificate of incompmypeets, 
ration to T.O.U. In a strongly word 
statement it said T.O.U. was the “mo 
fascistic organization” ever to requé 
approval from the department. It cr! 
cized the internal structure and ¢ 
potential motives of the T.O.U. as <a 
gerous. However, it recognized that t! 
organization might be founded on “li 


iy! ” 
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CHEMICAL PLANT 


KINGSPORT + TENNESSEE 





FOR SALE OR LEASE ON SITE...in whole or in part 


lem, high-quality equipment designed 
feria daily production of 140 tons ACETIC 
=" and 720 tons ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 


facility, identified as “Plant A” of the Holston 

inance Works is located about one mile south of 

per amvatown Kingsport, fronting on the South Fork 

ind fMlston River and adjacent to U. S. Highway No. 

lq It consists of approximately 94 acres with 

cd tious manufacturing and processing buildings 

(on Mregating a total floor area of approximately 
a ),000 sq. ft. 


he principal buildings are: Acid Concentrator, 
000 sq. ft.; Acid Making, 8 floors, 25,000 sq. ft.; 
alyst, 3,800 sq. ft.; Two Anhydride Making, one 
92,000 sq. ft. and the other 49,000 sq. ft.; 
hydride Refining, 8 floors, 55,000 sq. ft.; Steam 
nt, 55,300 sq. ft; and Refrigeration Plant, 
000 sq. ft. Remainder of buildings include: 
ice, Laboratory, Storage, Pump House, Mainte- 
hee, etc. Plant is completely equipped for the 
uufacture of the chemicals mentioned 
bve. Included are such items of pro- 
» ation equipment as: catalyst units, pre- 
‘omppters, condensers, coolers, exchangers, 


orae 
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OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 









vacuum jets, desuperheaters, refrigeration units, 
boilers, furnaces, decanters and overflows, coal and 
ash-handling systems, aluminum and wood tanks, etc. 


NOTE: The Processes and Much of the Equipment 
Are Subject to Private Patent Rights 

Also included in this offering, for use in place, 
are: lead-in electrical transmission line, substation, 
transformers, switch frame, process steam boiler 
plant (coal-fired), capacity 970,000 Ibs. per hr. 
at 400 psi and 575 degrees. 

Data herein are necessarily abbreviated and are 
not intended for use as a basis for negotiation. 

Final written proposals for the purchase or lease 
of “Plant A—Holston Ordnance Works” in its 
entirety, or any portion thereof, will be received by 
the War Assets Administration, Office of Real 
Property Disposal, P. O. Box 1172, Nashville, 
Tennessee, until 11:00 A.M., C.S.T., Monday, 
March 31, 1947, at which time all proposals will 
be publicly opened and read. Information on how 
to prepare and submit a proposal may be obtained 
from any War Assets Administration Regional 
Office. 

CREDIT TERMS may be arranged. 

War Assets Administration reserves 
the right to reject any or all proposals. 
For complete details address: 


GOVERNMENT 


| War Assets ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE BUILDING ° 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 1066-T 














dable, unselfish, and charit,bj¢” 
ciples. T.O.U. plans to appeal, 
e Objections—“The _incorp 
lieve that there is something 
our country and that they \ant 
something about it,” the decisio 
“But they reserve to themsel\ es __ 
means by which the dangers thc, 
our country are to be vanquished 
the same time, they appeal to the, 
emotion of the great middle ¢\; 
times of stress—to the typist at he; 
chine and the foundry owncr hay 
with labor trouble—for their bling 
giance to the cause, which appear; 
same to all, but actually is different 
The decision took particular ey 
tion to a T.0.U. bylaw which per 
a majority vote of a founders’ boa 
veto any action by a local chapter, 
members of this board of five are A 
W. Rucker, Lexington (Mass.) adj 
ing man who founded T.O.U., his y 
and Fred H. Nickels, his busi 


rats 
alOr 































LORD COUPLINGS >" 








fan partner. 
foo # e Delaware Corporation—Rucker { 
1 HP. got the idea for his “unio.” in |§ 


HE true cost of component parts in your pro- | and mulled it over in his mind y 
hae can only be calculated by considering the | 1945. In that year he tried. it out o 
overall assembly cost. Take couplings as an ex- | local basis in Lexington, later inco 
ample. A few cents saved by purchase of inferior | rated the organization nationally uy 
couplings often results in slower assembly at a | Delaware laws. Since then he has } 
cost much greater than the saving on the, cou- | soliciting memberships (at $5 to § 
pling itself. annually) and organizing local chap 


LORD Flexible Couplings are designed to cut | There have been no reports on p 
those “hidden production costs”, and to improve | tess, but T.O.U. has been able to af 
the performance of your product in many ways. | 2 Costly newspaper ad campaign in! 
Good engineering and intimate acquaintance with | York City, Chicago, Boston, Phila 
production requirements have been combined to | phia, and Baltimore. } 
create a new conception of coupling performance. | | Advertising has called for mobil 
Write for your copy of Bulletin 200-C, and see | tion of “50,000,000 tool owners 
for yourself what LORD Couplings can do to political action. It has urged opp 


speed production and improve performance. tion to the closed shop, and support 
strike controls and changes in fed 


labor laws. 











LORD COUPLING AIDS TO “Lot S ee) H | 
PRODUCT AND PRODUCTION orel service §=relps 
i Delivers Smoother Power by absorbing shaft vibration. Solve Portal Problem Y 
‘ 
Eliminates Alig t Difficulties b mmodatin ir se * : ar 
2. than the usual amount pe pe re caster aiedeaianaet. The Hanna Coal Co.’s operation 
3. Quiets Machine Operation by preventing transmission of St. Clairsville, Ohio, has worked out wi 
* noise between shafts. answer to its mine portal problem. th 
4_ Increases Life of Bearings And Gears by cushioning shock relocating its Willow Grove entrat 
* and vibrational stresses. (pictures, page 100), it has cut mi bi 
5 Requires No Maintenance because there are no moving travel time a half-hour daily, and T 
* surfaces to rub, chafe or wear; and therefore, no periodic glamorizing its facilities miner mot 
lubrication is required. has been sent soaring. Results: 1 


6, Protects Equipment by acting os a mechanical fuse. Will elimination of travel time, an incre 

* break under conditions of extreme overload, disconnecting || of 300 manhours of production dui 
the driven unit before serious damage is caused. happier and healthier miners. 

- e New Entrance—Attention has be 

focused on mine travel time since ! 

portal-to-portal principle first was sct 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY coal mining (BW—Mayl2’45,% 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA Ordinarily, coal seams are located 

. from mine portals. Under coal contrac 
Sex tenecees miners must be paid for time spe 

New York, N.Y. Detroit, Mich. Washington,D.C. Chicago, Ill. Burbank, Cal. | going from mine entrance to workin 
Cenedian Representative: Reilway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd,, Toronto, Canade. At Willow Grove that has meant 5 = 
of travel twice daily, or a loss of mi 
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NO SHORTAGE OF SUITS HERE 


Yes, there’s no shortage of lawsuits. Dockets coverage of Liability Insurance. Mill, factory, 
are crowded, these days. Worn-out equipment, store, home, automobile . . . all need protec- 
war-born carelessness, strain and fatigue. . . tion against lawsuits resulting from accidents. 
these and many other factors increase the possi- Make sure that such claims do not cause you 
bility of accident and resultant legal redress. crippling losses in time and money. See the 
That’s why you need, more than ever, complete U. S. F. & G. agent in your community today! 





as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 





pm 









UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





PIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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How much is the 
“human touch” worth 


in organizing and 
directing your 








personnel activities ? J 





OU don't have to be a magician to spot the 
difference between a company with good 
morale and one with discontented workers—or 
a statistician to estimate which organization 
has bigger output, greater returns per worker. 


Now, this plain-talking book shows you 
the actual methods which make all the 
difference. 


offers Chapters cover the 


1 It specific 9 
e help in organizing * entire fleld of per- 


and directing your per- 
sonnel department and 
the whole broad range 
of your personnel ac- 
tivities, first, to set up, 
and then to maintain 
healthy conditions in 
which workers operate 


sonnel administration, 
in terms of human re- 
lationships, to show 
how a_ well-organized 
personnel unit can be 


the deciding factor in™ 


company success, 





at their best. 





EMPLOYEES 
ARE PEOPLE 


What Management Owes Them 
and What It Does for Them 


Just 
Out 











By HARRY KING TOOTLE, Personnel Director, 
The N.Y. Times. McGraw-Hill Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Management Series, 346 pages, 6 x 9, 


$3.50 


STIMULATING view of the field of person- 
As? work. Gives a practical treatment of all 
phases and shows how to conduct the daily jobs 
of the personnel department to obtain best em- 
ployees available and to maintain satisfactory 
employer-employee relations. Brisk chapters 
cover all the vital as- 
pects, give trouble- 


Successful methods 
saving adviceonsuch 


to help you in— 


subjects as unions 

and union men, em- @ hiring 

ployees and money organizing the 
matters, laws and personnel department 


lawyers, employees’ fitting the employee 
personal troubles, ete. 
Clearly written and 
to - the - point, this 
manual gives specific 
guidance all the way 
from evaluating the 


« 

e 

to the job 

@ dealing with personal 
employee problems 

@ training the worker 

@ building good morale 


job-applicant to or- 
ganizing the person- 
nel department anda 
job training pro- 
gram 


See this new book 


10 DAYS FREE 


Mail Coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 


Send me Tootle’s Employees Are People for 10 
days’ examination on approval In 10 days I will 
send $3.50, plus few cents postage, or return book 


postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
MAMD ccestcores cee eee See ceercccsesecs ecee 


BG sc os wate ee tess ctcceh) sd uuaesulon 


City and State 


CONGO cccccccccscccesstccvssesn>* bbeece 


Position .. BW-3-8-47 


(For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond Street E., Toronto, 1.) 
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St. Clairsville, Ohio; a passenger elevator cuts travel time to coal s 





than half-hour of daily production per 
worker, 

A $200,000 improvement program 
recently opened a new entrance at Wil- 
low Grove, 4 mi. closer to the seam. 
Miners now ride a passenger elevator for 
22 seconds, walk through a concrete, 
electric-lighted corridor, push through 
a revolving -door, and are practically at 
their job. 
¢ Roof Garden Next—A new portal 
building at the shaft houses what com- 
pany and miners claim is the country’s 
fanciest mine layout. In it so far are a 
chrome-furnished restaurant and soda 
fountain (with waitresses), a lounge for 
off-duty miners, a 25-shower, tiled 
washroom and a dressing room that can 
accommodate the mine’s 600 -mployees 
at one time, and adequate drinking 
fountain and toilet facilities. Later, the 
company plans to finish a dance and 
recreation room and a roof garden. 


Newspaper Labor Strife 


Brings Reactions 


A. newspaper blackout in Springfield, 
Mass., was ended this week after 144 
days. Thin editions of the Springfield 
Daily News were appearing regularly. 
But the strike against the Daily News 
and three other Sherman Bowles news- 
papers in the city continued unabated. 
e Background—Members_ of __ three 
A.F.L. mechanical department unions 
struck against the four newspapers Sept. 
27 in a wage dispute. When Bowles an- 
nounced the “economy” discharge of 
editorial personnel, the American News- 
paper Guild (C.I.O.) joined pickets 
Nov. 7. A.N.G. then made its own new 
demands. 

Two weeks ago, pressmen and stereo- 
typers settled their dispute, but refused 
to we the typographers’ and reporters’ 
picket lines. Bowles ordered the Daily 


Husky, miner-sized steaks are on sale at Willow Grove Mine portal (abo: 


News to resume publication with 1 
strikers. Several editions of the jp: 
came out sporadically. This week 
paper was on a regular schedule. 

The Springfield strike outlasted of 

and more notable 1947 newspaper 
ups. The Philadelphia Record st 
ended in the sale of the J. David St 
newspapers in Philadelphia and C 
den, N. J. (BW—Feb.15’47,516), a 
three months. Gannett newspaper 
Rochester, N. Y., were shut down 
13 weeks by a strike (BW—Aug.1! 
p96), but resumed publication 
Feb. 8. 
e Guild in Business—Meanwhile, 
A.NG. strike against Stern newspap 
was at the heart of two new devel 
ments this week. 

(1) The guild began publishing 
new daily in Camden, left withou 
paper by the Stern suspension. 

(2) In Norristown, Pa., the Tim 
Herald unit of A.N.G. annourced wi 
drawal from the guild to form an 0 
pendent local. The group said its act 
was influenced by dissatisfaction 
A.N.G. strike policies in Philadelp! 
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Business around the world will be profoundly affected by foreign policy 
decisions which Washington is forced to make in the next few months (page 5). 








7 
With almost no warning, London has called on Washington to take over 
its economic and military obligations in Greece—beginning Apr. 1. 








Involved are a police force of 10,000 British troops and financial com- 


mitments which have cost London an‘estimated $125 million since V-E Day 
and which are calculated to run to at least $350 million over the next three 


years. ‘ 

Involved also is the obligation—felt equally in Washington and London 
—of maintaining Greece as a bulwark against the spread of Soviet influence 
into the Mediterranean. 

Not to be overlooked also is the Russian threat to commercial lifelines 
stretching through the Mediterranean to the rich oil fields of the Middle East. 
Both Britons and Americans now have an enormous stake there. 

is 

Observers familiar with the Near East know that this commitment can’t 

stop with Greece. 


Key to the eastern Mediterranean is Turkey. 

Allied strategists demanded, at the end of the war, that Greece be left 
outside the Soviet orbit in Eastern Europe because it is an essential base for 
the protection of Turkey—and of the Dardanelles if they are ever threatened 
by the U.S. S. R. 

Washington, if it accepts London's appeal to become the guardian for 
Greece, will be forced soon to spread that responsibility to Turkey. 














When this comes—as it almost inevitably will despite the current cool- 
ness of the present Congress—the U. S. will be a major Mediterranean power. 
w 

The line of thinking which London believes will make even an economy- 
minded Congress accept this expensive challenge runs something like this: 

If the British pull out and no other power takes over, the local Com- 
munist Party will gain control of Greece. 

That would mean Russian domination of Greece and the development 
of a two-way push on Turkey (from the west as well as the east). Thus 
enveloped, Turkey would be forced to yield to Russian demands, 

Then, with the Dardanelles in their control, and Greece as an added 
base, the Russians would quickly move into Italy, which is already teetering 
on the edge of Communism. Nn 

From there all of Western Europe would be exposed to Communist 
political drives. 





3. 
The problem for Congress, however, reaches far beyond the issue of 
Greece and the Mediterranean. 
What faces Washington is the whole question of whether this country 
is going to accept the responsibility for policing much of the world—a job 








which Britain has largely handled until now. 


If we accept, business will be affected in two important respects: 

(1) Policing costs—big naval and air forces, small military establish- 
ments in all our outposts—will be an added factor in holding the budget and 
taxes at much higher levels than now planned. 

(2) Commercial operations connected with the job, on the other hand, 
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will give U. S. business—banks, insurance companies, shipping lines, foreign 
traders—some of the advantages heretofore enjoyed by Britain. 
e 


Britain’s home problems continue to upset long-term business thinking. 





Despite encouraging statements by London officials, there is little 
prospect now that the British will be able to unblock much backed up sterling 
beginning July 15, despite the proposals in the U. S. loan agreement. 

It is more likely that Britain will by then be earning only enough dollars 
from current sales to the U. S. to put current business on a free exchange basis. 

This means that the $12 billion or $14 billion of blocked sterling 
in London will be frozen until Britain is able to improve its financial position. 

In the case of India, where more than $5 billion sterling is frozen, this 
will slow industrialization plans; much of the required equipment can be 
bought only in the U. S. 

® 

Settlement of the political battle between Wall Street and Washington 
(page 17) means that the World Bank can begin functioning and possibly 
prevent a crisis. 











London is not likely to ask for a loan at once, but if dollar credits are 
made available to France, Holland, Denmark, and Czechoslovakia, it would 
mean that these countries could pay in dollars for British goods. 


This, in turn, would help London to meet its obligations in the U. S. 
e 
New patterns in business: 
(1) In Bolivia, Dr. Mauricio Hochschild, one of the country’s three 


largest tin producers, has adopted a U. S. formula by establishing a scholar- 
ship plan to send three graduate students from Latin American universities 
to the U. S. each year. 


Bolivia, Chile, and Peru will be represented in the first group of students 
due to arrive at the American University in Washington next fall. 


(2) The Ericcson Telephone Co. (Sweden), already an important factor 
in the telephone business in Mexico, is about to establish a plastics plant 


near Mexico City. 
Planned to operate on waste wood, the plant will cost about $2 million, 
and Mexican investors will put up more than half of the capital. 
e 
Czechoslovakia continues to lead Eastern Europe in the development 
of trade deals around the world since the war (page 105). 








Latest contract is with Turkey where the Czechs will supply 1,100 freight 
cars at a reported cost of nearly $12 million. 

Still pending is a supplemental Turkish order for 2,050 freight and 
50 passenger cars. 

‘ & 

Western Europe is slowly developing new trade deals which will help to 
alleviate local shortages. 

Belgium has just agreed to deliver 92,000 tons of steel to Britain this 
year. This is a 50% increase from 1946 and will help slightly in meeting the 
shortage in deliveries from the U. S. 

Poland will increase its shipments of food products and industrial raw 
materials to Britain as a result of negotiations now under way. 

British consumers will get $14 million of French rayon piece goods this 
year to help meet local shortages in special lines. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 8, 1947, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y- 
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echoslovakia is the proving ground 
oderate socialism in Eastern Eu- 
Although it might have become a 
h in a contest of power between the 
i R. and the democratic West, it 
instead become a bridge. And, it 
yet set the example for other East- 
uropean. states. 
e Lion and the Lamb—Everywhere 
vechoslovakia there are signs of an 
npt to combine the aims of the hot- 
ed left and the not-so-conservative 












though there has been sweeping 
nalization, compensation is offered. 
ulture is not to be collectivized. 
peratives are not affected by nation- 
ion decrees. Neither is retail trade. 
ague seems determined to prove 
an economy half-planned and half- 
kan prosper and expand. 
be Plan—Hand in hand with nation- 
ion, and likely to be the measure of 
niccess, came the Czech Two-Year 
| The over-all goal is national pro- 
ion about 10% above 1938 by the 
of 1948. 
\d production goals include an ex- 
ion over 1946 output of 35% for 
100% for pork, 10% for butter, 
for milk, and 50% for eggs. 
al production in 1948 is to be 16,- 
(00 metric tons, equal to 1937 out- 
Brown coal production of 23,000,- 
tons will be 33% above prewar. The 
calls for 1,400,000 tons of pig iron 
2,200,000 tons of steel. Power out- 
£ 7,400,000,000 kwh. is slated. 
i the industrial side, the plan calls 
5,000 freight cars a year (1946 out- 
was 10,000); 290 locomotives (70 
built in 1937); 10,000 trucks (com- 
|with 3,300 prewar); 9,000 tractors 
ipared with 600); and agricultural 
hinery worth $550,000,000 a year. 
reful Study— The two-year plan, 
h will cost an estimated $1,200,- 
(00 over-all, was not drafted in a 
um. It was first worked out by six- 
committees on which 200 govern- 
, business, and independent ex- 
S served, 
hen the outline was prepared it 
t to industry associations. In con- 
tion with individual firms (both na- 
al and private), detailed production 
, time-limits, investment programs, 
bit and export requirements, and dis- 
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e Czech Compromise 


Caught between pressures from Soviet Union and the West, 
choslovakia tries moderate socialism. Nationalized industries 
being run on democratic, not communist, principles. 


tribution schemes were worked out. This 
plan was returned to government where 
conflicts were ironed out. The legisla- 
ture then approved the Two-Year Plan 
law. 

eAn Old Story—Nationalization of 
industry developed even less spectacu- 
larly and arbitrarily. 

As early as 1920, factory Works 
Councils were given consultative powers 
in Czech industry. It was no surprise, 
then, that while the Czech government 
in exile planned as early as 1943 to take 
over certain industries, workers at home 


A $20 million loan enabled Czechs to buy U.S. cotton. 





were preparing to run the industries 
when the country was liberated. The 
Works Councils were operating many 
factories when Allied armies arrived. The 
Nationalization Decree of Oct. 24, 
1945, legalized and extended this trend 
and established uniform rules. 

e Corporation Status—Nationalized in- 
dustries are national corporations wi th 
the status of independent legal persons. 

They are subject to the same regulations 
that affect private firms, pay the same 
taxes, and must submit their 
for public auditing. 

The state does not guarantee the ob- 
ligations of the nationalized firms but re- 
ceives their profits as income. Appointed 
directors are not public servants but are 
responsible to an elected tripartite board, 
selected by the unions, government, and 
industry associations. Directors may be 
fired for inefficiency. 

e Labor’s Place—Czech labor is guar- 
anteed new and greater responsibilities. 
Factory Works Councils, elected by 
direct secret ballot, are mandatory in 
all plants, nationalized or private. ‘These 
councils are not permitted to interfere 


accounts 


Now with their 
finished textiles they seek more American dollars to keep the trade cycle moving. 
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Although Czechoslovakia’s oil busi- 
ness is nationalized, Socony-Vacuum ° 
still supplies the oil for Czech needs. 


with management, but serve with man- 
agement on joint committees. 

The councils are not just concerned 
with wages and conditions of work, but 
must be kept informed of plant profits 
and production. They receive 10% of 
net profits for educational and cul- 
tural activities. 

Czech unions, organized by industries 

rather than by crafts, include some 
2,000,000 workers. The unions share 
with the Works Councils in responsibil- 
ity for maintaining production. They 
have their own theaters, resorts, and 
libraries, and conduct educational cam- 
paigns for the purpose of improving 
worker efficiency. 
e Extent—Nationalized industry is or- 
ganized in eleven groups covering mines, 
iron foundries, tn a glass, build- 
ing materials and ceramics, textiles, 
paper, leather and rubber products, 
wood working, gas and electricity, and 
machinery. As a rule it can safely be said 
that no plant with less than 150 em- 
ployees has been nationalized and that 
few with more than 500 have not been 
affected. 

About 65% of Czech industry is 
nationalized. ‘The proportion ranges 
from 100% of the rubber industry (four 
plants) to the building industry, in 
which the 26 nationalized firms employ 
only 4% of the workers. 

The test of Czech planning and of 
nationalized industry is production. The 
giant Bata shoe factory at Zlin, for in- 
stance, ran heavily in the red in the 
first months of national operation. It is 
now solidly in the black. By and large, 
optimistic Czechs think nationalization 
will work. Production in the first month 
of the Two-Year Plan topped the target 
by nearly 5%. 

e Trade Increasing—Czech foreign trade 
is staggering back to normal. Like most 
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European countries, Czechoslovakia is 
plagued with exchange problems and 
material shortages. The result is con- 
trolled trade and finance. Prague has 
signed more than 20 bilateral trade 
pacts. 

At the turn of the year it was esti- 

mated that the prewar (1937) volume of 
exports may be reached in May, but that 
prewar level of imports will not be 
reached until next year, at the current 
rate of increase. Principal trading part- 
ners of Czechoslovakia are Switzerland 
and the Soviet Union. Before the war 
Germany was the chief customer and 
supplier. 
e Trade Patten—During the year ended 
last October, leading countries trading 
with Prague, and the percent of trade 
handled were as follows: 


Czech Czech 

Imports Exports 
Switzerland ...... 114% 17% 
Soviet Union .-.... 124 13 
ee St RIRR eee Eg a 10 8 
al SO eee 8 . 
Great Britain ;.... 7 * 
United States ..... 6 8 
Germany. ~« ,- 0 «0+. 5 8 
A Rar. 5 54 
PS oo ec 35 404 





*Less than 4%, included with (others). 

Czechoslovakia has adhered to the 

trading principles outlined by the 
United States in the proposed charter 
of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion. At the same time, however, Prague 
announced that it would be compelled 
to maintain exchange and trade con- 
trols for some time to come. 
e Aid From Abroad—Financial assist- 
ance has been rendered by the British 
government ($30 million), British banks 
($4 million), Canada ($19 million), 
Sweden ($6 million), Brazil ($20 mil- 
lion), and the United States ($20 mil- 
lion for cotton, $2 million for tobacco, 
and $50 million for army surplus pur- 
chases). A U.S. Export-Import Bank 
loan is pending and Czechoslovakia has 
asked for $350 million from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction & 
Development. 

Politically and economically, Czecho- 
slovakia is probably the most stable en- 
tity in central and Eastern Europe. Its 
experiment in compromise will be 
watched by both the East and the West. 
Many western observers hope that the 
experiment works. They would like to 
see its moderation imitated in the left- 
ward-tending states bordering the 
US.S.R. 


CLOTH FOR INDIA 


BOMBAY-—Cloth-starved India has 
both good and bad news. 

Latest figures show that September 
production was off one-third from a 
year ago. 

On the brighter side, the central gov- 





ernment approved a new 
factory. It will be operated }y | 
Machinery Makers, Ltd., a |: iti) 
bine. 

The factory will be set up 
in the Bombay area. This any 
ment was made by Krishnar. ‘|| 
sey, chairman of the Textic (), 
Board and head of the Indian del. 
which concluded the agreencnt 
plant will make 20,000 spind):s 1 
for three years. ‘Then it wil) jy 
30,000 a month the fourth yeur, 4 
a month the fifth year. || 
India’s program to add 2,50().() 
spindles in the next five years. |} 
will facilitate the plan to replace ; 
8,000,000 worn-out spindles with ; 
ones. 

The $4,500,000 operating cong 
will allot some $1,200,000 in shares 
the British combine. Of this, $780; 
will be in consideration of patent rig 
jies, tools, and patterns. j 


BRITAIN “BUYS U.§, 


Purchases in last half of 1946 
draw criticism in Parliament 
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Vote Board of Trode, United Kingdom. © BUSINESS 








Cold and hungry Britons were in 
mood to be reasonable when it ¥ 
revealed that of their expenditures 
scarce dollars 39% went for Ameri 
films and tobacco in the last halt 


1946. Winston Churchill led the p Hockit 





tical attack, but economic reason p icked 
vailed. If U. S. films were bar oth, F 
some British theaters would clox {/™ 4 
lack of features. British films woggp’ked 
no longer earn dollars in the U.P" 23 
Tobacco buying late last year was pndar 
an unusually high rate. This ye You 
purchases are slated at 25%, bel’ Stat 
1946. This will save precious doliimlly, rv: 
but it will cost the Exchequer s0 oes, t 
$400 million on tobacco import 
ties. Heavier deliveries of U. S-bv 
machines and manufactures thus \' 
will reduce the proportion of film: 
tobacco imports as a part of Brig 
yices? 


buying by the next accounting « 
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Vout BE HEARING more and more about 
locking,” the process of fastening tiny fibers, densely derneath lamps, bookends, ashtrays, and lining sideboard 
wcked and ends-up, on steel . . . or on glass, plastics, | drawers and jewelry boxes. Because of its acoustic quali- 


hargqgoth, rubber, paper, wood, what have you? ties, it’s a fine covering for radio speaker grilles, auto- 
lose a. When they are rayon, some 250,000 fibers can be mobile glove compartments... 
=a aio on an area of a single square inch! That’s more Engineers of American Viscose, the nation’s largest 
U 23 million soft cushions on the top and edge of a producer of rayon, worked closely with flocking spe- 
wa nie phonograph turntable. cialists to perfect the slender, precision-cut rayon ‘fibers 
vem Your record turntable is just one place rayon flock that the process calls for—fibers that dye brilliantly, 
helm a Star performer. Because rayon takes dyes so beauti- stand up straight, and stay put. It is a splendid ex: ample 
Jollaelly, rayon flock is bringing new loveliness to milady’s of how rayon research is constantly bringing better 
 sonfMmnoes, belts, gloves. Because it’s so soft, you'll find it un- things to more and more people. 
tt 
is AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
me America’s largest producer of rayon 


ices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Charlotte; Cleveland; Philadelphia; Providence; Washington; Wilmington 
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IMPORTERS OF 
QUALITY COFFEES 


for 
AMERICAN ROASTERS 


| 








AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


World Traders Since 1892 
310 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 


Canal Building, NEW ORLEANS 12 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 











Perret eet eeeee ett ee 


are you using this > 
in your FRONT OFFICE? 


<< . 
this in your SHIPPING ROOM? 


Is your product's acceptance 
iis being harmed by antiquated 
YO packing and marking proce- 
dure? Have our factory-trained 
packaging engineer analyze your methods. 






No obligation. Our telephone’s listed un- 
der “Stencil Cutting Machines”. Or write: 


DR DIAGRAPH 
2 RB BRADLEY 


3748 Forest Park Bivd. * St. Louis 8, Missouri 
World's Lorgest Manufacturers of Stencil Cutting Machines 











SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


An opening exists for a competent man 
who can take charge of the sales depart- 
ment of an established firm dealing in 
lumber and treated wood products and 
selling to the railroad, utility and con- 
struction markets. A capable man with 
executive and administrative ability is 
wanted. Send complete details as to your 
qualifications in your first letter. Replies 
will be held in the strictest confidence. 


SW-533, Business Week 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, J). 
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Seafood Aid 


Fishing industry eagerly 
eyes U. S.-designed mechanical 
fish-filleter which saves time 
and labor, increases output. 


Bug-eyed British trawlermen in the 
ancient fishing port of Hull are watching 
assembly of a remarkable Yankee-built 
machine—a 44-ton automatic device for 
fish filleting. It bids fair to revolutionize 
the seafood industry of Britain and else- 
where. 

In the United States, Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Co., with home offices in Bos- 
ton, announced that American Machine 
& Foundry Co., Brooklyn, is making 
four big machines and 26 smaller units 
of filleting equipment. 

The small filleting machines will be 
licensed to major operating companies 
in the U. S. The big machine is not 
destined for use by Atlantic Coast’s 
competitors at home, but will be made 
available abroad. 

e What It Does—The machine being 
assembled in Hull: 

e Cost over $1 million to design and 
involved 23 years of research; 

e Replaces hand-filleting, thus saving 
labor; 

e Increases the yield per fish 15% to 
18%; 

e Improves the appearance of the prod- 
uct and makes for greater sanitation; 
and 

e Handles 1- to 10-Ib. cod or haddock 
at the rate of 45 _a minute (or about 
15,000,000 Ib. annually). 

e Prospective Buyers—Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries technicians are preparing to 
demonstrate the machine to British ex- 
perts as well as to eager prospective 
customers from some ten other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The firm has two other filleting ma- 
chines—one designed for rosefish and 
the other for scrod and whiting. The 
whiting machine fillets 100 fish per 
minute ranging from } to 2 Ib. The 
rosefish machine cuts 75 fish a minute 
handling sizes from 4 to 24 Ib. 

Right now Atlantic Coast Fisheries 

Co. has one haddock machine in its 
Boston plant, where it has been operat- 
ing without publicity since 1942. 
e Proof Before Purchase—The Hull Ice 
Co., acting for Hull Trawler Owners 
Assn., Ltd., operators of 200 trawlers, 
wants twelve of the big filleting ma- 
chines. Before it will release dollars for 
closing the deal, however, the Ministry 
of Finance has to be shown the ma- 
chine’s value. 

Hull trawlers land a billion pounds of 
fish a year. With twelve machines 
nearly a quarter of the catch could be 
filleted. Atlantic Coast’s tests show an 























18% saving with the machin. {), 
fore it guarantees a 10% saving 
British company. This is cal: ulate; 
net a minimum of $3 million 4 ye, 
the twelve machines. , 

Canny British fishermen s.¢ jy ; 
machine a chance to beat soiie of 
tough breaks in the industry. [f 4 
haul too many fish and the price bre 
they'll fillet and freeze for slimier tip 
and higher prices. 

e Others Interested—Norway want; 
secure a machine for one of its fact 
ships. 

The Soviet Union wants Atlay 
Coast to set up a super industy 
Murmansk. 

In addition to Canada, Newfoy 
land, and Britain, buyers from Soy 
Africa, Denmark, Spain,  Porty 
Sweden, and Iceland are dickering { 
machines. 

The company hopes to give each 
these hopefuls one machine from 
earliest output, before any one coun} 
gets all it expects to need. 
e The Deal—After the machine 
demonstrated its efficiency in Hull, } 
ward H. Cooley, company presid 
will go abroad to negotiate sales. 
big machines are expected to sell j 
about a million dollars—either in 
purchase or royalty deals. 

Cooley’s selling points: (1) The 
practically fool-proof; (2) skilled la 
is not needed to operate them; (3) 
three years’ operations at Atlin 
Coast’s plant, lost time on the machi 
has been only 1.22 hours per 100 ho 
of operation. 


POWER FOR AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE-~The State Electr" 
Commission has mapped a 10-yr. pov 
expansion program for Victoria. () 
all generating capacity will be step 
up from 409,715 kw. to 717,715 ime Ry. 

Capacity of the 175,000-kw. Yallo I5-yr 
thermal station (brown coal) will be @-48 1 
panded 75% to 300,000 kw. Tendiifnillio 
are now being called to replace two the 
six 12,500-kw. turbines with 50,004 f 
units. _ 

The plan also provides for installa 0 bui. 
of an additional 60,000 kw. at Newp' line 
C thermal station, now rated 1358 bu: 
kw. aS 

The balance of newly develop '’ 
power will come from hydro schem 
Construction of the main storage gy” 
voirs of the Kiewa hydroelectric prjgmrty 2 
is now completed. There will be {vay | 


tor 


and 
south 


power stations: No. 1 (21,000 kw. anger 
an elevation of 4,000 ft.; No, 2 (33: to 7 
kw.) at 3,700 ft.; No. 3, now comple ba 3 
of 24,000 kw., at an elevation of 4m" © 
ft; and No. 4 (39,000 kw.), undjMiing s 


ground. The fourth unit secures the timate 
unit of power from the water befor 


equip 

discharge at the 1,200-ft. level into ss P 
river near Tawonga. gta 
ESS \ 
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Bu tor Sundt of the Norwegian 
ae Ry. has announced a $50 mil- 
Y allo [5-yr. modernization plan. In the 
Il be G48 national budget more than 





Tend 
7B 
0% 


nillion is earmarked (1) to con- 
the line begun by the Germans 
1 from Storfosshei to Korsnes; 
0 build a cut-off on the Oslo-Ber- 
line that will save 27 mi. but 
building a 64-mi. tunnel; (3) 
KY a double-track line between 
and Drammen and _ broad-gage 
south of Drammen; and (4) to 
ity a major part of the South 
vay line between Kragero and 
anger. The line is electrified from 
da to Kragero. Long-range plans 
of Mage electrifying major lines and 
_ undling several cross-connections. It | 
the timated that 87% of the-materials 
efore 

ne equipment can se obtained from 

vegian manufacturers. 
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gency—Campbell-Ewald Co. of N. Y., Ine. 
THE’ ae Pe 


Rogers 


BANKERS TI TRUST Cetincenangde ten 1 
Agency—Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 
a ar ent te lg Seer eee 85 
mpbell- — Co. of N, Y.. 
BRISTOL BR BRASS -. ee 25 
Agency—Sutherland- as 
ee: erie 63 
Agency—Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc. 
c- - mone aed ee Se 26 
Ine 
CANADIAN NA NATIONAL ‘RaiLWays See 29 
Erickson 
CARSSCAIRE. fe ENGINEERING C CORP ener 40 
Co. of , op 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING "Gore. 46 
Agency—Willard G. ee Adv. Agency 


we go 5 2 > err 34 
some Genes & Eger, Adv. 
pgp ane ad 3 oh i ee 72 
WINE Cl * om Agency 
CLINTON MACHINE C Deieddhewenands dks 8 
ouhoy Adv. Agency 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING co., ss 
COMMERCIAL t CONTROLS ee 96 
Vv Inc, 
COMMERCIAL. MEE GR So ckecscaceves 52 


Agency—Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 
CONNECTICUT GEN'L LIFE MS. COL... 2 
Agency—Edward W. Robotham Co. 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC.....3rd Cover 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY...... 67 
Co., Ine. 
De WALT PRODUCTS CORP... Asem 
Agency—Wil k & Mill 


DIAGRAPH- BRADLEY STENCIL weneabinite ™ 


Ph nenh R. Stocker & Assoc. 


ai te _ SE reer ee 58 
ency—Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, eee 73 
Agency—Knox Reeves Adv., Inc, 
COAT COT, GS oc ie seeeccccseses 102 
Agency—MacManus, John & ocame: Inc, 
E. |. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO.....41, 94 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os born, Inc. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO 101 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
CUA EE a i cpescsansicudsenents 79 
Agency—Fred Rudge, 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING "MACHINE CO.... 7 
gency—Alle: 
EMPLOYERS ‘MUTUAL “CIABILITY INS. 
CO, OF WISC. 


Seca ate bes ekeanen sini 76 
Agency—Hamilton Adv. Agency, Inc. 
EXECUTON E, , Aaa tie tah hie cokaanda’ lil 
ney—The 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE 2 AIRPLANE CORP... 2 
Agency—Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 
FAULTLESS CASTER RPEGeevs ave. descwewn g8 
Agency—Perrin-Paus Co. 
FINNELL tl rere 91 
: Agency—Johnson, Read & Co., Inc. 
— PI Satawicianecevavcuveanee 75 
ency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
FRUENAUE. Lig od — oecnets <ooee Oe 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. "AIR COND. 
SS camer icc) vi ebeecnstcecs chdtocsens 89 


Agency—Newell- -Emmett Co. 


oom repnaaidenie CO., CHEMICAL 


ieee dabbavs vontewas 14 
Agency— Bent Qn Y* B wiles . Inc 
GUARANTY TRUST CO., OF N.Y........... 64 
Agency—aAlbert Frank Gi Jenther Law, Inc, 
THE HALOID CO..... ee ‘ . 62 
4gency—Hutchins A iv. ) 
HAMMERMILL PAPER co. ere .. 44 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. In 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO..... B 
Agency—Roche, Williams & Cleary, Ine. 


HOTEL MAYPAIR ................ 110 
Agency—Gardner Ady. Co, 

ae WRU in i catencdidecs taxes eaactes 53 

ncy—Simon & Smith 

INTERLAKE CHEMICAL CORP............. 59 
igency—The Bayless-Kerr Co 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL co., 7 
A vency—Marschalk & Pratt Co 

IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC.......... 50 
Agency—Comstock, Duffes & Co. 

gt IND'L DEV. COMM....... aha 

gency—The McCormick-Armstrong Ce 
THE rie _.. | ts 84 
y—The Fensholt Co. 

THE LIQUIDOMETER a ivinus's wenans 88 
ree eee Co., Ine, 

RIE cc si noicde gees wes caltcavads 110 
Age tie lhe & Co. 

LORD MANUFACTURING CO.............. 98 
Agency—W. 8. Hill Co, 

a OO ES eee 
Agency—Chas. Elwyn Hayes, Ady. 

P. R. MALLORY & CO. INC. ee 


Agency—The Aitkin- Kynett 

MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC.... 84 
Agency—Briggs & Varley 

ae CALCULATING MACHINE 


ee . 68 
Agency—Brisacher, Van ‘Norden & Sti 
THE eo MIDLAND TRUST Co. OF 
A gency—Batten. Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Tne 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE =) Se 110 
Agency-—Krupnick & Assoc 
MATHEWS CONVEYER CO. re 66 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. .. 100 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO..... ... 77 
Agency—Gardner Ady. Co. 
apnea: ACME CO.... ee .. 4 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
NATIONAL ey a ee ae 7\ 
Agency—G. Basford Co. 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO.......... 31 


Agency—McCann-Erickson, Ine. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OF N. Y.. 4th Cover 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
NEENAH PAPER CO.. weirs 5! 

Agency—Kirkgasser- -Drew 
aa YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 


IIS SR LE Sea ee . 78 

Apa Sabie Weir, Ine. 

i ce ae RE reer 45 
Ageney—John W. Odlin Co., Inc, 

= OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO..... ion 

Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman ( 

OTIS- a ag ag & CO ; ... 108 

Agency—D 


PENSACOLA. MUNICIPAL ADV. BOARD... 32 
Agency—Grimith Adv. Agency 


PUN eo ovine svirsepediss cavece 110 
Agency—Mace Ady. Agency, Ine. 

REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC.....2nd Cover 
Agency—St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 

ROLLWAY BEARING CO......... . 87 
Agency—Barlow Adv. Agency, Inc 

JOS. T. a & SON, INC. ; 23 


Agency—Aubrey, Moore & Walla ace "Ine 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE... 95 
yency—Francis J. Wank, Adv 


SERVICE CASTER & ee | a 
Agency—Evans Associate: 
STONE & WEBSTER, INC... iuiatideneaksa . 69 


4gency—Doreimus & Co, 


TOWMOTOR COR I rate ncidionewrnes 90 
Agency—Howard Swink Adv, Agency 

THE: TRAN Crs sk ceisscccs si . 49 
Aagency—The Cramer-Krasselt Co 

OT Ne sc csce cicesceccccess 4 
Agency——Marschalk & Pratt Co 

U. S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. vesh Se 
Agency—Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Li 

WABASH RAJLROAD CO....... aad ae 


Agency—Gardner Ady. Co, 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 60, 6!, 81, 97 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross In 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION ............... 80 
Agency—Needham & Grohmann, Ine. 

THE WAYNE PUMP CO......... as 28 
Agency—Bonsib Adv. Agency 

YORI, Urs dct cc ccdscccense . 54 


Agency—The W, H, Long Co. 
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PREFERRED by Workers 





PYNOL soap 
washes away 
gras and grime 
a-s-¢, yet is 
kind to 
skin. Mild iS ‘ 
rance — liked b Z\Y We 
both men an 
women. Treated an Pine Oil PR. it~ 
a SO - uaa cuts. Lanolin-a for 
skin health. 


Available in 2, 10, 50, 100-Ib. containers; 
250 Ib. barrels, Also hand suds. Write— 


YNOLoetercenr 


ILLINOIS 










THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy 





STEP INTO COMFORT IN 


ST. LOUIS 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
February 21, 1947 
HE Board of Directors on February 
19th, 1947 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37%4c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on the 31st day of March, 1947 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the llth day of March, 1947. 
Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 149.0 149.2 152.8 165.3 
Railroad ....... 46.3 47.0 49.0 62.2 
oS Sapte aS 78.9 80.1 80.9 87.4 
Bonds 
Industrial . 123.7. 123.7 123.5 124.4 
me oo et 114.1 114.0 114.6 119.6 
RY 6 de-cobe 111.9 112.2 113.0 116.0 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Stocks Pepless, But Firmer 


Up to the middle of this week New 

York Stock Exchange trading sessions 
had no return visit of the late-February 
series of sudden, but damaging, flur- 
ries of price weakness. But activity on 
Wednesday uncovered the strongest 
rallying tendencies for some days. 
e Trading Drops—Except for these fac- 
tors, however, those Wall Street bulls 
who have been feverishly engaged up to 
recently in trying to “talk up” a new 
bull market had little to crow about. 

This week, for example, Big Board 

trading activity sank near its lowest 1947 
levels. And even the financial dis- 
trict’s most bullish segments were will- 
ing to admit that trading still was domi- 
nated by professional elements. 
e Reasons—The public continued to 
stay away from_stock market proceed- 
ings—despite the recent flood of favor- 
able 1946 earnings reports. This isn’t 
hard to explain, however. 

Investors realize, for example, that 


| at around 180 for the Dow-Jones in- 


dustrial stock index, price: ar , 
historic plateau. During a c\imb, ; 


been higher on only a few other 
sions: 1927 to 1929, 1936 to 193 


1945 to 1946. And most erstwih:;; 


ket participants now on the 


can remember what happencd to ; 


in the years that followed t 
occasions. 


that present prices probably ax 
ranted on the basis of 1946 pr 


haps even on the first-half outloo 
1947. But they have their di bt 


the size of subsequent earning 

e Price Worries—What is cau 
doubts? There are fears aroused } 
tain aspects of the labor, “ati 


commodity-price situations. A parti 


worry now concerns the possibl. 


orable effects that recent skyrocks 


commodity prices may havc 


many new wage contracts soon ty 


negotiated. And there are fear 


another commodity price bust tiv 


that seen after World War I ma 
be in the making (page 15). 
Today’s sideline sitters are goin 
require some pretty convincing : 
ance that their present fears are g 
less before they become sities 3 a 


Cotton Exchange Settles 


Any earlier Street beliefs that it 


the labor movement within its : 


effectively bottled up were rudel 
tered this week. Tuesday saw tn 
on the New York Cotton Exc 







Most of today’s tempor 
idle investors and traders will , 






























































Vice President & Treasurer 
SHIPPERS . .. Stencil Mark Your Shipments COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
Machines cut 4", 34°", 1". For Free Handbook, sam- 
ple stencils, prices, pin this to business letterhead 200 | 
with your name. 
50 Industrials | 
“a 180 444444 Fy 
tT" " gies x nn st} 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY T [ett T | 
S8 MARSH BLOG. « BELLEVILLE, ILL. e U S.A. 160 } ‘ | } 
Tt 
| 4, 
+ttt 
HAVE YOU LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS? 140 aoe, latte t 4! 
Skilled specialist with wide connec- ee | 
tions . re ny = bien et <— Week's High | 
your egis ive anc rovern e } 
matters speedily, discreetly and confi- 120 shel ty <—— Close phe tr ttt ty 
Sen PEpecne amanen ane oak Sone Ere space garintaaael 
a aa client 8. . Will, confer with 9 (1926 = 100) | 
you anywhere at your convenience. | 
Write or wire Box 535 +t Ay, 
Business Week 65 + T —— 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. e+ Ht an vert 
55 _ 
I 20 Rails 
a “fostts flaysl”* Hyatt, 
FACT 
3 of every 5 subscribers i ee re portir tiii 


invest in stocks or 
bonds... 














Dota: Stondard & Poor's Corp. 
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puptly stopped by a strike. It had 
on called by the United Financial 
sployees (A.F.L.) when its contract 
»ired without being renewed on the 
is demanded (BW—Dec.14'46,p83). 
The dispute was settled in time to 
mit resumption of trading Wednes- 


day. In the mediation that preceded 
settlement, however, the ‘exchange had 
to agree to a union shop; a 40-hour, five- 
day week; 14% to 20% wage increases; 
a profit-sharing plan based on trading 
activity; and a voluntary checkoff of 
dues. 





The 1946-4? Bear Market Record 


By the first week of February, 
stocks had managed to win back 
about 30% of their bear market 
losses, measured by Standard & 
Poor's various weekly stock price in- 
dexes. As many as 29 of those indi- 
vidual yardsticks had recovered from 
30% to almost 53%; only 19 failed 
to show at least a 20% comeback. 


1946 

Group Index High 

Soaps & vegetable oils......... 149.1 
IN so bis 60 6 e-bine vk 038° 116.2 
PAPET cece sce cere se ccceerees 328.6 
Soft drinks & confectionery.... 165.2 
Baking & milling.............. 177.0 
SEE as pects es peses vets 179.7 
Mining & smelting............ 113.0 
Utility holding companies...... 160.0 
SEARS cee 166.0 
Auto parts & accessories....... 170.2 
NT is a n5'5 04s Soman ee 151.8 
Mee eemercatinig ... 6... es ceees 178.2 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chain stores........ 156.9 
Cae ag ba est tce cbcvecésos 147.1 
Railroad equipment ........... 153.5 
Utility operating companies.... 132.6 
EA A eee re a 204.6 
a ae 203.0 
Finance companies ............ 113.1 
“Capital goods” shares ........ 147.0 
Agricultural machinery ........ 160.5 
as 6.0'arn wo ¢ viens sole bo c's 159.5 
Pr ee ete ee ee 221.9 
Telegraph & telephone......... 129.1 
TI DET io ccceccccnenss’s 307.4 
Utility stock index............ 132.3 
Tobacco products ............. 105.1 
Industrial stock index......... 163.2 
Weekly composite’ index....... 158.6 
Electrical equipment .......... 133.3 
Gold mining (U.S.) ......... 106.8 
co pn idee ely poesvnaee 144.7 
Household furnishings ........ 222.5 
“Consumer goods” shares...... 175.8 
Industrial machinery ......... 154.6 
MG Siakc vias tcctay ep ecnaccs 459.7 
TRE DUOGUCIE. ccc ccc tccvcecs 250.1 
Railroad stock index..........- 168.8 
Office & business equipment... . 165.1 
PE ae oe lo eee Xs peas 305.4 
Textiles & apparel............ 312.0 
MP eth ck snacede ss tas oak 148.6 
OO See ere re 139.7 
Me, 5 ee a ae $93.1 
Printing & publishing.......... 285.5 
Mail-order companies .......... 241.1 
RE oc veces ok bc iseee 244.7 
Department stores ............ 345.8 
yc RE Sg pe ee 230.7 
Motion pictures .........++.+- 350.3 
Aircraft manufacturing ....... 183.1 
Aleoholic beverages ........... 581.6 
ER eae re 169.8 
WO MR Ste ac ee tre cleo 248.6 
Me, cis cee oksisevie 224.1 
Drugs & cosmetics............. 183.4 


Subsequent weeks, however, have 
wrought a considerable chznge, as 
disclosed in the compilation below. 
Because of occasional selling flurries, 
only 14 of the indexes now reveal 
above-30% gains. ‘The number show- 
ing under-20% advances has risen to 
30, and the over-all rise has dropped 
to only 17.9%. 


Recent % Drop % of Bear 
Bear From Market 
Market 1946 Feb. 26, Less 
Low High 1947 Recovered 
118.9 20.3 135.3 54.3 
87.5 24.7 99.9 43.2 
241.0 26.6 278.0 42.2 
116.7 23.3 136.8 41.4 
144.2 18.5 157.6 40.9 
132.8 26.1 151.2 39.2 
79.4 29.7 91.2 35.1 
99.4 37.9 119.7 33.5 
98.9 40.4 121.2 33.2 
106.7 37.3 127.1 32.1 
115.3 24.0 27.0 32.1 
114.1 19.1 134.¢ 32.0 
116.0 21.7 129.0 31.8 
103.7 29.5 117.3 31.3 
105.5 31.3 119.4 28.9 
107.1 19,2 114.4 28.6 
142.3 30.4 159.2 27.2 
150.6 25.8 164.2 26. 
81.2 27.5 89.4 25.7 
107.9 27.3 117.9 25.5 
107.3 33.1 120.¢ 24.7 
118.9 25.5 128.2 22.9 
113.8 48.7 137.3 21.8 
103.4 19.9 108.6 21.8 
207.1 32.6 227.8 20.6 
104.0 21.4 109.7 20.1 
2.8 21.2 87.2 19.7 
121.1 25.8 128.7 18.1 
4117.8 25.7 125.1 17.9 
87.0 34.3 95.1 17.5 
62.9 41.1 70.6 7.5 
104.3 27.9 111.4 17.5 
144.8 34.9 158.3 17.4 
127.0 27.7 135.3 17.0 
107.8 30.3 115.7 16.9 
339.1 26.2 358.8 16.3 
175.9 29.7 187.2 15.1 
104.0 38.4 113.6 14.8 
127.7 29.3 132.9 13.9 
213.0 30.3 225.5 13.5 
206.1 33.9 219.9 12.1 
109.3 26.4 113.9 11.7 
104.7 25.1 108.4 10.6 
268.1 54.8 297.7 9.1 
149.7 7.2 161.4 8.6 
173.6 28.0 178.4 7.1 
156.2 36.2 161.8 6.3 
195.1 43.6 204.2 6.0 
172.0 25.5 175.1 5.3 
208.5 40.5 216.0 5.3 
102.9 43.8 106.6 4.6 
309.5 46.8 321.5 4.4 
137.3 19.1 138.3 3.1 
173.3 30.3 174.5 1.6 
117.7 47.4 119.3 1.5 
134.1 26.9 134.1 Ceesecce 
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An Inter-Com System 
that’s entirely 











dependable! 


EXECUTONE INTER-COM is built to give 
years of dependable, trouble-free 
service, Engineered -by a company 
specializing in communication equip- 
ment, Executone is installed and serve 
iced by factory-trained technicians. 


With Executone, you just press a 


button—and talk! Instantly, you have 
direct voice-to-voice contact with any 


member of your staff. Conferences may 
be held, questions asked and answered, 
without anyone leaving his work. 


Executone reduces inter-office foot- 


work...relieves switchboard congestion 
+-.Saves time, money and manpower. 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed! 


Over 100,000 UL-ap- 
proved and guaranteed 
installations from 
coast to coast prove 
Executone’s depend- 
ability and leadership 
in the field. 


. 
Two stations cost as 
little as $61. 


Systems with up to 100 stations available. 


Lyecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 
EXECUTONE, INC, Dept. C-3 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

I am interested in data on Executone. 

(1) Please send literature. 

(2 Have representative call. No obligation. 





Firm____ 
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GERMAN REPARATIONS MUDDLE 


The problem of German reparations is one of the 
toughest that Gen. Marshall must face when he sits down 
with the Russians at Moscow next week. The Russians 
already have made their stand pretty clear. They want 
$10 billion of reparations out of current German produc- 
tion. And they apparently hope to get these in exchange 
for a specific agreement whereby they join the West in 
reconstructing Germany as an economic unit. 

Even though we long have argued that the U.S. 
should continue to strive for the economic unification of 
Germany (BW—Jun.29’46,p]16), a bargain of the type 
the Russians have in mind is not satisfactory. For if 
Germany is to live within the borders fixed for it at 
Potsdam, it cannot pay reparations out of current pro- 
duction. unless the United States agrees to give it the 
necessary raw materials. And no one in this country will 
support a scheme that requires us, in effect, to pay a good 
share of the German reparations bill. 


© The U. S. already is in the paradoxical position of con- 
tributing large sums to support the enemy it has helped 
to vanquish. Any lingering doubts that such a course was 
necessary were firmly dispelled by the report of Herbert 
Hoover. The plan for making the U. S-British zone 
in Germany self-supporting calls for zonal imports of 
$2,850,000,000 and exports of $1,850,000,000 between 
now and 1950. This scheme has been interpreted as 
meaning that the U.S. makes up half of the $1 billion 
trade deficit, and then walks off with the comfortable 
feeling that comes of one part of a job well done. Unfor- 
tunately the German muddle is not quite so simple. 
Those concerned with Military Government in Ger- 
many figure that about three-fifths of the $2,850,000,000 
of German imports must be paid for in dollars. The U. S. 
is the sole source for many of the necessary foodstuffs 
and raw materials. In other cases, countries furnishing 
goods to Germany will demand payment in dollars. 


@ Where can Germany get these dollars—some $1,700,- 
000,000 between now and 1950? The U.S. presumably 
will give it $500 million. Moreover, the British probably 
will be called upon to provide dollars to cover their 
$500 million share of the German trade deficit, which 
means they must allocate this sum out of the funds the 
U.S. has lent them. And the remaining $700 million must 
be raised by the Germans through sale of their own goods 
to this country. 

This complex situation is bad enough as it stands. 
But the Russian reparation deal would make it a lot worse. 
For it would greatly increase Germany’s need for raw 
material imports and do very little to expand exports. 
Thus the gap between exports and imports will have been 
widened into a mighty chasm, with only tlie U.S. able 


112 


to bridge it. For the Russians rule themselves out , 
the source of the additional raw material imports thy 
would be needed to produce the reparations goog 

The impossibility of getting reparations out of curey 
German production was recognized at Potsdam. ‘Ty 
Russians agreed then to take their reparations in th 
form of capital equipment that already existed. Ty 
only reason they haven’t received the equipment pro 


' ised them is that they failed to live up to their own e 


of the Potsdam bargain. 


¢ Largely for political reasons, the Russians steadfast} 
refused to cooperate in treating Germany as an econon 
unit. They now are facing up to the failure of th 
political program, and apparently are willing to consi¢ 
again the economic unification of Germany. But we ay 
at a loss to understand why the Russians should nog 
believe this country might agree to a reparations scheng 
under which the U.S. pays much of the bill, in orders 
get Russia to go through with a bargain it has ducked fy 
20 months. 

There is one possible change in the Potsdam agre 
ment, however, which might justify a partial revision d 
the German reparation terms. That change is the recasting 
of Germany’s eastern boundary so as to return to it th 
tich agricultural areas ceded to Poland. 

The agricultural areas in the provinces of Brandenbuy 


- and Pomerania made up one of Germany’s principi 


breadbaskets. Indeed, this was the only area in Germany 
that produced more than it ate. Flour, potatoes, mil 
and sugar flowed from it to Berlin and Western Ge 
many. And these regions shipped back steel, wood, fa 
tilizers, and various manufactures in return. 

Poland doesn’t need these rich agricultural areas; Ge 
many needs them desperately. It is the wealthy coal ani 
industrial areas of upper Silesia that Poland can reall 
use, and these Poland would retain. 

The return to Germany of these farm areas would cif 
its food deficit in half and thereby chop a large chun 
off its import bill. And the danger of the Reich becoming 
a source of constant irritation to the economies of thé 
western world would be substantially reduced. 


¢ If Russia would agree to such a border readjustmen 
the U.S. negotiators might well consider the Russia 
demand for‘reparations out of current production. Not 
ing like the $10 billion the Russians are reported asking 
could, of course, be granted. But the reduction in foo 
imports may make possible an increased import of 1 
materials necessary for reparations output. And a muxtut 
of capital equipment from dismantled plants, along witl 
items available from current production, might provist 
the least expensive compromise for all concerned. 
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